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Cattle  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection  so  far  ±is  year  has  beer 
>^ng  about  10  percent  higher 
L  ^  in  the  same  weeks  of  1963. 
The  average  liveweight  per  head 
slaughtered  has  also  been  1  to  2 
percent  heavier.  Thus,  beef  produc- 
tion has  been  up  more  than  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered. 

Cattle  slaughter  likely  will  con- 
tinue at  a  high  rate  the  rest  of 
this  spring  and  summer  as  a  large 
number  of  heavyweight  cattle  are 
in  feedlots.  These  will  attain  mar- 
ketable weights  before  midsummer; 
grass-fed  cattle  slaughter  is  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
a  year  earlier. 
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SlM-iARY 

A  continued  high  rate  of  fed  cattle  slaughter  is  in  prospect  for  the  rest 
of  this  spring  and  summer.     There  were  1  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  April  1 
than  a  year  earlier;  in  addition,  those  in  heavy  weight  groups  that  will  make 
up  the  bulk  of  marketings  out  of  feedlots  in  coming  months  were  up  8  percent. 
Placements  of  cattle  on  feed  were  20  percent  greater  in  the  first  qiiarter  than 
a  year  earlier;  many  of  these  cattle  going  into  feedlots  were  heavy,  the  kind 
that  can  reach  finished  slaughter  weights  in  less  than  6  months.    Largely  as  a 
result  of  this,  feeders  have  reported  plans  to  market  6  percent  more  fed  cattle 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  than  a  year  earlier. 


Because  of  the  prospective  large  marketings,  fed  cattle  prices  likely 
will  continue  near  the  first  quarter  average  of  $21.8^  for  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  the  rest  of  this  spring  and  into  the  summer. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  and  prices  in  the  second  half  of  I96U  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  movement  of  the  abundant  supply  of  feeder 
cattle  into  feedlots  this  spring  and  siammer.    The  size  of  this  movement  in  turn 
will  depend  somewhat  on  weather  conditions .     Favorable  pasture  and  range  con- 
ditions would  enable  feeder  cattle  suppliers  to  keep  their  animals  on  grass, 
lending  some  support  to  fed  cattle  prices.    In  this  event,  fed  cattle  prices 
might  show  some  modest  improvement  over  current  levels.     But  jioor  grazing  con- 
ditions would  encourage  hea'>/y  placements.    If  placements  continue  at  the  first 
quarter  rate,  fed  cattle  prices  likely  will  remain  near  those  thus  far  this  year. 

The  USDA  on  March  1  announced  programs  for  the  purchase  of  Choice  frozen 
beef  and  canned  beef  to  relieve  the  downward  pressiire  on  cattle  prices.  The 
meat  is  for  distribution  to  schools,  institutions,  and  needy  families. 
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The  amount  and  distribution  of  rain  in  May  and  June  largely  determines 
the  number  of  cattle  that  summer  and  fall  pastures  can  support  in  much  of  the 
West.     Range  conditions  have  been  below  average  this  spring  and  subsoil  moisture 
in  many  sections  o:^  the  country  is  low. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  probably  will  be  under  greater  pressure  the  rest  of 
I96U  than  in  recent  years.     There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  feeder  cattle;  feed- 
lot  operators  will  try  to  buy  replacements  at  a  price  that  can  return  a  profit 
with  relatively  low  fed  cattle  prices. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  during  January  and  February  averaged  about  a 
tenth  lower  than  a  year  earlier.     Live  cattle  imports  were  down  substantially. 

The  decline  in  sows  farrowing  which  began  in  the  second  half  of  19^3  is 
now  beginning  to  show  up  in  hog  slaughter.     Rates  of  slaughter  recently  dropped 
below  year-earlier  levels  and  are  expected  to  remain  down  the  rest  of  196k. 
Lower  hog  slaughter  will  mean  higher  prices  to  farmers  for  live  hogs. 

Hog  prices  averaged  $14.63  in  the  first  q\iarter,  32  cents  below  January- 
March  1963  (barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets).     This  was  in  response  to  a  3  per- 
cent   increase  in  commercial  hog  slaughter  from  a  year  earlier.    However,  because 
of  declining  hog  slaughter,  prices  likely  will  average  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
in  remaining  months  of  196^.     Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  in  the  second 
quarter  probably  will  average  a  little  higher  than  the  $15.30  average  in  April- 
Jvme  1963*    Third  and  fourth  quarter  prices  likely  will  remain  above  19^3  levels, 
with  the  largest  gain  over  a  year  earlier  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Higher  hog  prices  this  year  probably  will  lead  to  an  expansion  in  the 
number  of  sows  farrowing  late  this  year  or  early  in  I965. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  through  mid-April  was  down  almost  7  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.     Slaughter  lamb  prices  after  mid-Febinary  were  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.     The  feeding  of  lambs  for  slaughter  in  early  196^ 
\ra.5  generally  more  profitable  than  in  other  recent  years .    Feeder  lamb  prices 
also  were  higher  after  mid-winter  but  sheep  prices  were  lower.     Slaughter  lamb 
prices  are  expected  to  be  seasonally  lower  during  the  summer  but  likely  will 
average  higher  than  last  summer. 

Sheep  and  lamb  numbers  have  continued  to  decline  this  year  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  in  early  1963' 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 
CATTLE 

Cattle  prices  have  declined  sharply  since  the  fall  peak:  of  19^2,  when 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  over  $29  per  100  pounds  live  weight — the 
highest  autumn  price  since  1952.     The  high  price  in  late  I962  resulted  from 
reduced  production  of  steer  and  heifer  beef,  down  about  h  percent  in  1962's 
third  and  fourth  quarters  from  the  same  quarters  a  year  earlier. 
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Cattle  numbers  were  large  and  in  response  to  favorable  prices,  cattle- 
men stepped  up  beef  production.    Steer  and  heifer  beef  production  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  rose  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  axid  has  averaged  higher 
since.    The  rate  of  increase  during  19^3  picked  up  as  the  year  went  on;  the 
last  3  quarters  were  up  12,  ik,  and  18  percent,  respectively.    Production  has 
continued  heavy  this  year. 

Fed  cattle  prices  started  dropping  last  year  as  production  increased. 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  dipped  below  $23  in  May  and  June  last  year,  rallied 
above  $2^  in  the  summer  months,  then  fell  off  again  in  the  fall.    They  averaged 
about  $22  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  have  stayed  near  this  level  so  far  this 
year. 

First  Quarter  Cattle  Slaughter 
and  Beef  Production  Up 

Large  maxketings  in  the  first  quarter  continued  to  keep  pressure  on 
prices.    Commercial  cattle  slaughter  was  up  about  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  beef  production  was  up  11  percent  because  of  heavier  live  weights    of  the 
cattle  slaughtered.    Steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter  at  ik  selected 
markets  averaged  l,l65  pounds  live  weight  (all  weights  and  grades)  in  March,  32 
pounds  heavier  than  a  year  earlier.    Heifer  weights  at  these  same  markets  were 
up  22  pounds. 

All  classes  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  first  quarter  showed  an  increase 
over  a  year  earlier.    Steer  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  was  up    13  per- 
cent and  heifers  were  up  about    7    percent.    These  high  rates  resulted  from 
increased  numbers  moving  through  feedlots  to  slaughter  ajid  an  increase  in  nonfed 
cattle  slaughter.    The  recent  Cattle  and  Calves  on  Feed  Report  showed  that  first 
quarter  marketings  out  of  feedlots  were  up  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
up  5  percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year.    Cow  slaughter  in  the  first 
quarter  also  showed  an  increase  over  a  year  earlier. 

Fed  cattle  slaughter  the  rest  of  this  spring  emd  summer  likely  will 
remain  large.    On  April  1  there  were  8  percent  more  animals  than  a  year  earlier 
on  feed  in  weight  gi*oups  above  900  pounds.    The  7OO-899  pound  group  contained 
9  percent  more  cattle.    Those  weighing  less  than  7OO  pounds  were  down  8  percent. 
Cattle  feeders  stated  intentions  as  of  April  1  to  market  6  percent  more  cattle 
in  the  second  quarter  than  they  did  a  year  earlier.    This  would  also  be  about 
3  percent  larger  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  second  quarter  are  expected  to  be  up  more 
in  the  Com  Belt  than  in  the  Western  States.    Both  regions  reported  only  1 
percent  more  animals  on  feed  April  1  than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  Com  Belt 
States  gained  more  cattle  in  heavy  weight  groups,  which  will  supply  the  bulk  of 
the  fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  second  quarter.    Cattle  weighing  700  pounds 
and  over  were  up  10  percent  in  the  Com  Belt,  up  k  percent  in  the  Western  States. 
Com  Belt  feeders  expect  to  market  kS  percent  of  the  April  1  numbers  during  the 
next  3  months  while  westem  feeders  expect  to  market  5^  percent  of  their  April  1 
numbers  on  feed. 
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Table    1. --Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle, 
by  months,  I963  and  196k 


Chicago 

Kansas 

City 

Month 

Choice 

steers 

Utility  cows 

Good  feeder 
steers 
'    500-800  lb. 

Choice 
steer 

feeder 
calves 

;  1963  *; 

1964  ' 

1963 ; 

1964  " 

1963  ]  1964 

1963 : 

1964 

.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Janiiary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Average 

27.27 
2U.93 

23.63 
23.77 
22.61 
22.69 

:  24.72 
24. 60 

:  23.94 
24.03 

23.51 
22.30 

23.96 

22.61 
21.34 
21.56 
1/21.30 

15.07 
15.00 
15.52 
15.74 
16.31 
16.26 

15.33 
15.65 
15.10 
14.64 
13.82 
12.71 
15.10 

13.19 
13.51 
14.58 
1/14.84 

25.14  21.32 
24.42  20.76 
24.00  20.92 
24.18  1/19.90 
23.74 
24.18 

24.77 
24.15 
23.56 
22.84 
22.41 
21.14 
23.71 

29.50 
29.68 
29.18 
29.48 
28.96 
29.21 
29.42 
28.66 

27.91 
27.04 
26.78 
25.74 
28.46 

26.01 
26.16 
26.64 

1/25.45 

1/  4-week  average. 


Large  Placements  of  Feeder 
Cattle  in  January-March 

Cattle  feeders  in  the  first  quarter  reacted  to  previously  favorable 
price  prospects  for  this  spring  and  summer  by  putting  on  feed  a  large  nxjmber 
of  cattle  that  would  reach  slaughter  weights  before  midyear.    Therefore,  many 
heavyweight  feeder  cattle  went  on  feed  after  the  first  of  the  year.    More  heavy- 
weight cattle  were  on  feed  April  1  than  a  year  earlier,  even  though  first 
quarter  fed  cattle  marketings  were  up.    Lighter  weight  cattle  were  down  despite 
the  fact  that  the  niimber  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  was  20  percent  larger  than  in 
the  first  quarter  of  I963.    Also,  cattle  on  feed  for  less  than  3  months  were  up 
21  percent,  while  those  on  feed  3  to  6  months  were  down  9  percent  and  those  on 
feed  6  months  and  longer  were  off  7  percent.    This  means  that  the  previously 
expected  lull  in  fed  marketings  for  the  spring  and  s\immer  is  no  longer  likely 
to  occur.    The  reaction  early  this  year  to  future  market  prospects  was  very- 
fast  and  large;  it  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  large  available  supply 
of  all  types  of  feeder  cattle. 
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Feeder  cattle  placements  this  spring  and  summer  will  determine  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  volume  of  fed  cattle  marketings  during  the  summer  and 
next  fall.    At  the  "beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  of  cattle  suitable  for 
feedlot  finishing  was  up  about  2  million  head  from  a  year  earlier.    So  feeder 
cattle  supplies  are  still  large.    However,  with  the  first  quarter's  high  rate 
of  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  and  very  large  placement  of  heavy  cattle,  the 
present  nxamber  of  feeder  animals  which  were  classified  as  steers  and  heifers 
last  January  1  may  not  be  much  different  from  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of 
steers  on  hand  April  1  which  were  classified  as  steers  1  year  old  and  older 
on  January  1  probably  were  down  from  April  1  a  year  earlier  while  heifers  avail 
able  likely  were  up.    But  the  bulk  of  the  placements  for  the  remainder  of  this 
yesLr  will  come  out  of  last  year's  calf  crop.    On  January  1,  there  were  2k. k 
million  beef  calves  on  farms,  up  more  than  a  million  head  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  nxmiber  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  in  coming  months  will  depend  some- 
what on  weather  conditions.    If  range  and  grazing  conditions  are  good,  many 
1963-crop  calves  likely  will  be  held  on  grass  through  summer  and,  therefore, 
may  not  be  placed  on  feed  until  next  fall.    However,  should  dry  weather  condi- 
tions prevail,  the  stocking  capacity  of  Western  ranges  would  be  reduced  and 
many  of  these  cattle  likely  would  move  into  feedlots  earlier  in  the  year. 

Imports  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico  will  be  another  factor 
affecting  the  available  supply  of  feeder  cattle  the  rest  of  this  year.  Such 
imports  in  the  last  3  months  of  1963  were  down  3^7^000  head  from  a  year  earlier 
in  the  first  2  months  of  196k  they  were  down  130,000  head.    The  outlook  is  for 
even  fewer  cattle  to  be  imported  in  1964  than  the  reduced  level  of  last  year, 
primarily  because  of  low  fed  cattle  prices  and  consequently  low  prices  for 
feeder  stock. 

Cattle  Prices  Mostly 
Steady  This  Summer 

Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaiged  $21. 8U  in  the  first  quarter  compared 
with  $25.28  a  year  earlier.  Prices  in  the  second  quarter  likely  will  continue 
near  the  first  quarter  average.  Supplies  of  fed  cattle  will  be  large  in  these 
months;  no  significant  shift  to  marketing  at  lighter  average  slaughter  weights 
is  now  apparent.  The  large  number  of  heavyweight  cattle  placed  on  feed  in  the 
first  quarter  served  to  insure  heavy  slaughter  weights.  Heavier  weight  feeder 
cattle  indicate  older  animals  being  placed  on  feed,  many  of  which  may  not  make 
the  desired  grade  until  quite  heavy. 

Fed  cattle  prices  in  the  second  half  will  depend  largely  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  abundant  supply  of  feeder  cattle  into  feedlots  this  spring  and 
summer.    If  placements  in  coming  months  are  not  much  different  from  the  same 
months  last  year,  fed  cattle  prices  may  show  a  modest  improvement  over  current 
levels  in  the  latter  half  of  1964.    This  situation  could  develop  if  range 
conditions  are  very  good  and  many  feeder  cattle  stay  on  grass  through  the 
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Table    2. --Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed 
April  1,  by  regions,  1959  to  date 


Year 

:  North  Central 
:  States 

Texas 
and 
•Okla- 
homa 

Western  States 

21 
States 

28 
States 

East 

;  West 

California 1 
and 

[    Arizona  \ 

Colorado 

Idaho 
Montana 
and  Utah 

;  other 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1959 

1,210 

3,364 

194 

565 

531 

5,933 

i960 

l,2ii-9 

3,582 

210 

709 

581 

264 

6,407 

1961 

:  1,303 

3,739 

283 

838 

587 

272 

6,828 

1962 

1,252 

3,736 

340 

939 

602 

289 

6,941 

7,321 

1963 

1,329 

4,063 

442 

1,168 

697 

314 

7,765 

8,150 

1964  1/ 

•  1,296 

4,167 

442 

1,139 

732 

330 

7,845 

8,265 

1/  Preliminary. 


summer  instead  of  moving  into  f eedlots .     In  addition,  pork  and  imported  beef 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  down  in  July -December ,  tending  to  reduce  the  over- 
all supply  of  meat  available  for  consumption.    The  recent  tax  cut  will  also 
lend  some  support  to  meat  animal  prices . 

But  the  plentiful  supply  of  animals  suitable  for  feedlot  finishing 
points  to  continued  heavy  placements  and  slaughter,  particularly  if  range  con- 
ditions are  poor.    Such  conditions  would  prevent  even  a  modest  improvement  in 
prices . 

Feeder  Cattle 

Feeder  cattle  prices  are  currently  about  $4  below  a  year  earlier.  Choice 
5OO-8OO  poTond  feeder  cattle  at  Kansas  City  averaged  $22.82  in  April  (4-week 
average) .    Feeder  cattle  prices  likely  will  decline  somewhat  this  spring  and 
summer  and  be  \mder  price  pressure  the  rest  of  the  year,  unless  weather  condi- 
tions are  ideal.    There  are  plenty  of  feeder  animals,  and  feedlot  operators 
will  try  to  buy  replacements  that  will  return  a  profit  at  the  low  fed  cattle 
price  level. 

A  further  decline  in  feeder  cattle  prices  from  present  levels  may  lead 
to  larger  nonfed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter.    By  mid-April  this  year  the  price 
spread  between  Good  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  and  Standard  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago  had  narrowed  to  only  $1.10  in  favor  of  the  feeder  steers.     If  this 
margin  becomes  small  enough,  packer  buyers  will  effectively  compete  with  feed- 
lot  operators  for  nonfed  cattle,  ajid  a  larger  niomber  of  these  cattle  will  move 
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to  slaughter.    Wider  margins  usually  prevail  during  periods  when  fed  cattle 
prices  are  high.    Very  few  young  grass  fed  cattle  move  directly  to  slaughter, 
because  cattle  feeders  bid  these  animals  away  from  packer  buyers .    During  such 
periods,  feeder  cattle  are  worth  more  as  feedlot  replacements  than  as  slaughter 
cattle.    In  I962,  for  example,  Good  grade  5OO-80O  pound  feeder  steers  at  Kansas 
City  averaged  $2^.88  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  while  Standard  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago  averaged  $22.83,  or  $2.05  lower. 

A  substantial  increase  in  nonfed  cattle  slaughter  the  rest  of  I96U  wo\ild 
mean  an  additional  increase  in  beef  production.    But,  since  the  weight  of  non- 
fed  cattle  per  head  slaughtered  would  likely  be  light,  it  would  not  add  as  much 
beef  to  the  national  supply  as  it  would  if  these  cattle  were  grain  finished 
before  slaughter. 

Cow  Slaughter 

Cow  slaughter  in  recent  years  has  been  running  at  a  low  level,  because 
calf  prices  have  been  favorable  to  producers  and  there  has  been  a  strong  demand 
for  heifers  and  cows  for  herd  expansion.    Even  in  areas  of  spotty  dryness,  cow 
slaughter  has  remained  low;  cows  sold  off  dry  ranges  have  often  been  moved  to 
other  areas  with  better  grass  conditions. 

Cow  slaughter  was  up  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  and  likely  will 
remain  above  a  year  ago  the  rest  of  the  year.    The  increase  is  likely,  since 
feeder  cattle  prices  into  the  fall  months  are  expected  to  average  below  a  year 
earlier,  and  slaughter  cow  prices  may  remain  near  a  year  earlier.    For  the  year 
as  a  whole,  however,  only  a  modest  increase  in  cow  slaughter  is  expected.  Most 
of  the  increase  in  cow  slaughter  likely  will  come  from  beef  cows.    Culling  of 
dairy  cows  is  not  expected  to  be  much  different  from  a  year  ago,  since  the 
relationship  between  milk  prices  and  cow  prices  favors  light  culling.  Of 
course,  any  large-scale  deterioration  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  western 
ranges  would  lead  to  much  greater  cow  slaughter. 

Cow  prices  dipped  sharply  in  the  closing  months  of  I963  "but  have  since 
rebounded.    Utility  cow  prices  at  Chicago  averaged  $12.71  in  December,  $2.20 
below  a  year  earlier;  in  April  they  averaged  $1^4-. 8U  (U-week  average),  only 
90  cents  below  a  year  earlier.    Cow  prices  likely  will  remain  near  year-earlier 
levels  in  the  summer  months  even  if  cow  slaughter  is  up  a  little.  Lending 
support  to  cow  prices  are  the  reduced  levels  of  beef  imports .    They  were  down 
in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year  and  are  expected  to  remain  below  a  year 
earlier  throughout  the  summer. 

Surmner  Grazing 

Conditions  Uncertain 

Early  spring  range  condition  is  not  a  reliable  indicator  of  grass  that 
will  be  available  for  summer  and  fall  grazing.    It  is  useful  mainly  in  showing 
what  the  amount  of  available  moisture  was  the  previous  grazing  season.  Data 
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on  range  conditions  since  I923  show  that  extreme  peaks  and  troughs  from  average 
conditions  during  the  second  half  of  a  year  are  followed  "by  similar  conditions 
early  the  next  spring.     And  like  the  weather,  range  conditions  vary  considerably 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

Even  "by  the  first  of  April  or  May,  range  conditions  are  not  usually 
reliable  in  estimating  grass  conditions  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Rain 
in  May  and  June  seems  to  determine  largely  the  nimber  of  cattle  that  can  be 
supported  by  summer  and  fall  pastures  in  mvich  of  the  West.    Therefore,  it  ap- 
pears premature  now  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  amount  of  range  feed  available 
in  the  second  half  of  I96I+. 

The  most  recent  range  and  livestock  report  for  the  17  Western  States 
showed  that  range  conditions  improved  slightly  during  March,  but  that  they  were 
below  conditions  of  last  year  and  the  I958-62  average.    Further  rain  is  needed 
to  insure  good  forage  this  spring  and  summer  because  subsoil  moisture  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  is  reportedly  low.    However,  it  appears  that  Western 
grass  conditions  will  be  good  enough  this  spring  to  prevent  any  large-scale 
movement  of  foundation  herds  to  slaughter  during  the  next  few  months . 

The  next  report  on  range  conditions  will  be  released  on  May  12. 

Condition  of  cattle  was  mostly  unchanged  in  March.    On  April  1,  the  con- 
dition of  cattle  and  calves  was  80,  up  1  point  from  March  1,  but  1  point  below 
a  year  earlier  and  2  points  below  average. 

HOGS 

Hog  production  is  being  cut  back  after  2  years  of  expansion.  Hog 
slaughter  rose  about  2  percent  in  I962  and  then  almost  another  5  percent  last 
year.    However,  a  3  to  ^  percent  decline  from  19^3  is  in    prospect  this  year. 
Prices  of  live  hogs  the  past  2  years  decreased  as  production  rose:    From  $17. 16 
in  1961  to  $16.82  in  I962  and  $15.38  in  I963  (barrows  and  gilts  at  8  m.ajor 
markets).    But  the  production  decline  will  raise  the  average  price  a  little 
this  year  compared  with  19^3,  especially  during  the  second  half  of  196^. 

Hog  farmers  have  cut  back  on  production  because  of  low  I963  hog  prices 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  hogs.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  averaged 
13.6  in  1963-    This  compares  with  16.6  in  I961  and  l6.k  in  I962.     Eov^ever,  hog 
prices  this  year  will  be  a  little  more  favorable,  relative  to  production  costs, 
than  a  year  earlier.    VJlien  this  has  happened  in  the  past,  farmers  have  expanded 
output.     Therefore,  more  sows  probably  will  farrow  next  year  than  in  196^1^,  but 
any  increase  in  sows  farrowing  will  not  influence  slaughter  supplies  until  the 
second  half  of  1965. 

First  Quarter  Slaughter 
Up,  Prices  Steady 

Comraerical  hog  slaughter  in  January-March  was  up  3  percent  in  numbers 
from  a  year  earlier.     The  average  live  weight  per  head  slaughtered  in  cor.irier- 
cially  operated  plants  was  2  poiinds  above  the  first  quarter  19^3  average  of 
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236  pounds.  The  weight  increase  results  from  rapid  gains  last  winter,  which  was 
rather  mild  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Thus,  with  the  increased  number  and  heavier  aver- 
age weights,  pork  production  was  up  about  5  percent  in  the  first  quarter. 

All  the  first  quarter  increase  in  slaughter  came  in  January  ajid  February. 
In  March,  hog  slaughter  dropped  2  percent  below  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 
This  was  expected,  since  the  June-November  I963  pig  crop,  which  supplies  the 
bulk  of  the  slaughter  hogs  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  was  down  k  percent, 
and  all  of  the  reduction  came  in  August-November. 

Hog  prices  were  stable  the  first  ^4-  months  of  1964.    They  fell  off  during 
these  months  last  year.    Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  major  markets  in  1963  declined, 
on  the  average,  from  $15.65  in  January  to  a  low  of  $13.78  in  April.  However, 
when  hog  slaughter  began  declining  seasonally,  prices  rose  rapidly  to  a  summer 
peak  of  $18. y+  in  July.    This  year,  barrows  and  gilts  averaged  $lU.70  in  both 
January  and  February,  $l4.i+8  in  March,  and  $lk.20  (4-week  average)  in  April. 
Thus,  hog  prices  averaged  95  cents  below  a  year  ago  in  January,  but  about  kO 
cents  above  in  April. 
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Hog  Slaughter  Down 
For  Rest  of  1964 

The  supply  of  slaughter  hogs  will  average  below  a  year  earlier  the  rest 
of  1964  because  producers  last  fall  reduced  farrowings.    As  previously  mentioned, 
the  June -November  I963  pig  crop  was  down  k  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  all 
the  reduction  came  in  August-November.    Therefore,  hog  slaughter  in  April -June 
probably  will  average  U  to  6  percent  lower  than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1963* 

The  December-February  pig  crop  in  10  major  producing  States  was  down  5 
percent  from  a  year  earlier;  March-May  farrowings  will  also  be  down,  probably 
about  7  percent.    Pigs  bom  in  December-May  make  up  the  main  supply  of  slaughter 
hogs  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.    Thus,  second  half  slaughter  this  year 
probably  will  average  5  percent  or  more  below  a  year  earlier. 

Early  196^  Slaughter 
Also  May  Be  Down 

Producers  in  10  Com  Belt  States  reported  intentions  as  of  March  1  to 
have  13  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  in  June-August  this  year  than  a  year  earlier. 
If  these  plans  are  carried  out,  a  sharp  cutback  in  hog  slaughter  will  result 
eaxly  next  year.    However,  some  changes  could  be  made  in  these  plans  since  the 
gestation  period  for  hogs  ia  k  months  and  the  outlook  for  hog  prices  has  improved 
somewhat  this  spring.    The  improved  price  outlook  resulting  from  the  k  percent 
smaller  June-November  I963  pig  crop  may  tend  to  be  an  offsetting  influence  to 
the  low  hog-com  price  ratio  during  the  first  quarter.    To  alter  the  number  of 
sows  farrowing  in  June-August,  producers  will  have  had  to  change  their  plans  by 
the  end  of  April.    But  even  if  they  do  alter  their  plans  a  little,  slaughter  in 
the  first  few  months  of  I965  likely  will  still  be  down  considerably  from  the 
heavy  slaughter  rates  in  the  opening  months  of  this  year. 

A  change  in  sow  slaughter  usually  signals  a  change  in  production.    In  the 
second  half  of  I963  when  farmers  were  cutting  back  production,  the  number  of 
sows  slaughtered  increased  about  9  percent  over  a  year  earlier.    There  were 
265,000  more  sows  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  July-December  last 
year  than  in  the  second  half  of  I962.    These  additional  sows  added  to  the  al- 
ready large  supply  of  barrows  and  gilts  going  to  slaughter  last  fall.  Sow 
slaughter  the  first  quarter  this  year  averaged  U  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
If  slaughter  rates  for  sows  relative  to  numbers  farrowing  decreased  later  on 
this  year,  as  now  seems  likely,  it  will  mean  that  producers  are  holding  back 
sows  for  further  breeding  and  that  an  expansion  in  production  is  probably  under- 
way. 

Hog  Prices  Up  In 
Remainder  of  1964 

Hog  prices  averaged  $l4.63  in  the  first  quarter,  32  cents  below  the  same 
months  in  I963  (barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets).    However,  prices  likely  will 
average  higher  than  a  year  earlier  for  the  rest  of  1964  because  of  the  declining 
slaughter  vol\ame.    Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  in  the  second  quarter  probably 
will  average  a  little  higher  than  the  $15.30  average  a  year  earlier. 
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Table    3. — Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock 
by  months,  1963-64 


■ Barrows 

and  gilts ' 

Sows  at 

Choice  lambs 

Good  ewes 

Mo  n't"  Vi 

\  at  8  markets  1/  \ 

8  markets  1/ 

n-t- 

X'CllVCi 

Ol  If 

■  1963 

;    19614.  ; 

1963 

;  19614- 

'  iq6^ 

1964 

'  iq6^ 

■  1964 

U\J±.  • 

"DnT 

L/\J  J.  . 

l^vJ  J.  . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Xp  .Dp 

XM"  •  1  \J 

1  "5  ■57 

1  P  OP 
XC.  .  \JCl 

19.79 

19.12 

8.08 

7.78 

Xp  •  XM- 

T  k  70 

XH-  .  I  \J 

Xj5 .  :^d. 

TP 

X^  .  px 

19.00 

20.17 

7.76 

8.12 

March 

nij.  07 

Ik  k8 

TP  kT 

1  P  6^ 

19.07 

21.39 

8.33 

8.66 

April 

13.78 

2/11^.20 

11.97 

2/12.1^0 

19.i+-8 

2/22.35 

8.68 

2/7.18 

15.01 

12.77 

22.29 

5.96 

June 

17.01 

13.87 

22.32 

6.92 

July 

l8.i^l^ 

II+.98 

20.72 

5.77 

August 

17.55 

15.07 

20.I44 

5.88 

September 

15.89 

li^.22 

l9.i+8 

5.64 

October 

15.i^7 

13.82 

19.15 

5.70 

November 

Ik, hi 

12.57 

19.33 

6.76 

December  ; 

1U.21 

11.28 

18.85 

7.65 

Average  : 

15.38 

13.^3 

19.99 

6.93 

1/  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets.    2/  4-week  average. 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 


The  outlook  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  is  for  prices  to  average 
above  a  year  earlier,  with  the  largest  gain  over  a  year  earlier  in  the  fourth 
q\iarter.    Also,  the  peak  price  probably  will  come  later  than  it  did  last  year; 
once  the  peak  is  passed,  a  more  gradual  slide  is  in  prospect  when  the  hog  supply 
begins  increasing  seasona]J.y.    Last  year,  hog  prices  rose  to  a  sharp  peak  of 
$18.44  in  July  only  to  fall  off  just  as  fast  in  subsequent  months.  They 
averaged  $17.29  and  $l4.72  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  I963. 

Tending  to  dampen  the  effect  of  the  pork  cutback  is  the  continued  large 
supply  of  beef  this  spring  and  summer.    Both  pork  and  beef  were  in  abundance 
all  last  year.    This  situation  led  to  the  highest  level  of  red  meat  consumption 
on  record.    Per  capita  consumption  of  red  meats  rose  to  about  I70  pomds  per 
person  in  1963^  more  than  6  pounds  above  a  year  earlier. 

Cold  Storage  Stocks 
of  Pork  Large 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  pork  are  built  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
when  the  supply  of  hogs  is  seasonally  large.    Then  stocks  decline  as  pork  is 
moved  out  of  storage  in  the  sunmer  when  slaughter  is  low.    Stocks  of  pork 
were  large  last  year  and  have  continued  large  in  1964.    On  April  1,  there 
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were  398  million  poimds  of  pork  in  cold  storage--65  million  pounds  above  a  year 
earlier  and  121  million  above  January  1,  1964. 

The  cold  storage  buildup  in  the  first  quarter  lessened  the  amount  of 
pork  offered  for  consijuiption  in  these  months  and,  therefore,  helped  to  support 
hog  prices.    But  as  this  pork  is  brought  out  of  cold  storage  in  comming  months, 
it  will  add  to  the  available  supply  of  pork  for  consumption.    This  will  tend  to 
dampen  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  cutback  in  pork  production  at  least  until 
stocks  are  worked  do\m.  to  a  more  normal  level  this  summer. 

SHEEP  MD  LAMBS 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  January-March  196^  was  down  5  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.    January  slaughter  was  down  less  than  2  percent,  February 
slaughter  was  down  about  7  percent,  and  March  slaughter  was  down  almost  7  per- 
cent.   Weekly  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  April  through  the  middle  of 
the  month  averaged  about  10  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  so  far  in  I96U  in  relation  to 
January  1  inventories  was  almost  the  same  as  in  this  period  last  year.     It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  total  inventory  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been 
reduced  so  far  in  196^  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  early  1963. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Prices 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  since  mid-February  have  been  generally  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.     At  Denver,  Choice  slaughter  lambs,  averaging  $22.65  in  the 
week  ended  April  I8,  were  bringing  about  $2.37  per  100  po\inds  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Feeder  lamb  prices  also  are  up.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  lambs 
in  February  and  March  were  higher  than  in  any  corresponding  month  since  I96O. 
Sheep  prices,  however,  were  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  usually  decline  seasonally  after  the  spring  months 
Although  prices  during  the  summer  this  year  will  likely  be  below  current  levels 
they  probably  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  smaller 
supplies  of  slaiighter  lambs.     Supplies  of  competing  meats  this  simmer  will 
total  about  the  same,  with  beef  up  and  pork  down. 

Early  Lamb  Crop  Down 

There  were  fewer  lambs  bom  prior  to  March  1  this  year  than  were  bom 
last  year.    Breeding  ewes  in  the  States  supplying  most  of  the  early  crop  were 
down  5  percent. 

Early  lambs  in  3  leading  States  (Texas,  Calif omia,  Kansas)  totaled 
1,988,000  head,  7  percent  fewer  than  in  I963.    The  decline  was  the  result  of 
both  a  smaller  number  of  ewes  and  a  lower  lambing  percentage. 
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Sheep  and  Lamb  Condition  Same 
As  Last  Month  and  Year  Ago 

April  1  condition  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  17  Western  States  vas  rated 
at  81,  the  same  as  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  earlier,  but  2  points  below  the 
5-year  average.    Supplemental  feeding  was  general  during  March  and  contributed 
to  the  good  condition. 

Lamb  Feeding  Profits 

Profits  from  lamb  feeding  operations  last  winter  apparently  were  larger 
than  in  the  past  several  years.    A  wider  difference  than  in  other  years  between 
feeder  lamb  prices  last  fall  and  slaughter  lamb  prices  early  this  year  accounted 
for  the  larger  profits. 

A  standard  lamb  feeding  program  is  shown  in  table  h.    For  Good  and  Choice 
feeder  lambs  purchased  in  Denver  between  September  and  December  last  year  and 
sold  as  Choice  at  Chicago  between  December  and  March,  the  margin  of  value  over 
the  principal  costs  shown  was  $3*76  per  100  pounds.    The  margin  a  year  earlier 
was  $2.35*    These  margins  do  not  take  into  account  costs  of  purchasing  or  market- 
ing, labor  and  overhead,  costs  of  feeds  other  than  those  shown,  or  credits  for 
manure.    Feed  costs  in  the  current  year  were  higher  than  in  other  years  shown 
in  the  table.    Feeder  lamb  costs  were  lower  only  in  196O  and  I96I,  and  slaughter 
prices  were  the  highest  for  any  of  the  6  years. 
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Table    h  . — Average  price  and  value  of  important  items  affecting 
returns  from  leuab  feeding,  I958-63 


Feeding 

year  beg 

inning  December 

Item 

1958 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

:  1963 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices 

Choice  slaughter 
lambs,  Chicago,  December- 
March,  per  100  po\inds 

19.80 

20.28 

17.14-0 

17 .42 

20.73 

Good  and  Choice  feeder 
lambs,  Denver,  September- 
December,  per  100  pounds 

1/22.06 

1/18.45 

1/16.50 

1/15.33 

1/17.35 

1/16.78 

Corn,  North  Central  States 
October-March,  per  bushel 

.968 

.952 

.917 

.930 

.983 

1.05 

Alfalfa  hay,  received  by- 
farmers.  North  Central 
States,  October-March, 
per  ton 

16.55 

19.20 

18.27 

19.78 

19.05 

21.68 

Receipts ,  per  head 

Sales  of  Choice  lambs, 
85  pounds 

16.83 

17. 2U 

Ik. 19 

14.81 

16.17 

17.62 

Wool  payments 

.87 

.6k 

.68 

.65 

.48 

.46 

Total 

17.70 

17.88 

15.47 

IR  46 

16  6s 

18.08 

Cost,  per  head 

Feeder  lamb,  60  pounds 

:    13. 2i^ 

11.07 

9.90 

9.20 

10.41 

10.07 

Com,  2^  busheljs 

2.k2 

2.38 

2.29 

2.32 

2.46 

2.62 

Alfalfa  hay,  I50  pounds 

:  I.2U 

l.kk 

1.37 

1.48 

1.43 

1.63 

Total  for  items  shown  2/ 

16.90 

14.09 

13.56 

13.00 

14.30 

14 . 32 

Margin,  value  over  costs 
shown  2/ 

.80 

2.99 

1.91 

2.46 

2.35 

3.76 

1/  The  simple  average  of  Good  and  Choice  price  for  1958,  1962,  euid  I963.  Other  years 
quoted  as  Good  and  Choice  combined. 


2/  Does  not  include  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death  losses, 
overhead  costs,  or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for  maniare.    The  prices 
shown  are  averages  for  the  lamb  feeding  season  for  the  North  Central  region,  and  do 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individvial  feeders. 
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Wool 

U.  S.  production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  in  I963  amo\inted  to  267  million 
po\mds,  grease  "basis.    This  was  h  percent  helow  production  in  I962.     Shorn  wool 
production,  accounting  for  238  million  pounds,  was  down  h  percent  from  I962. 
Pulled  wool  production,  28.8  million  pounds,  also  was  down  k  percent. 

Wool  production  was  down  from  19^2,  and  production  in  196^  is  expected 
to  decline  further  "because  of  decreasing  inventories  of  sheep  and  larib. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  wool  sold  during  the  I963  marketing  year 
(April-Decem"ber  19^3)  averaged  hQ.^  cents  per  pound.    This  was  up  2  percent 
from  the  previous  year  and  was  the  highest  average  price  since  1957. 

Mohair 

Mohair  output  in  the  7  producing  States  in  19^3  amounted  to  29  million 
po-unds,  up  7  percent  from  19^2.  Texas  again  accounted  for  97  percent  of  pro- 
duction. 

"Value  of  mohair  produced  in  I963  amounted  to  $25.6  million,  32  percent 
more  than  in  I962.    Higher  prices  as  well  as  larger  production  contributed  to 
the  increase  in  value.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  mohair  sold  d\iring  the 
1963  marketing  year  (April-December  19^3 )  averaged  88.1  cents  per  pound.  This 
was  an  increase  of  almost  a  fourth  from  a  year  earlier. 

*      -x-      -x-      -X-  * 

USDA  Meat  and  Lard  Purchases 

To  help  relieve  the  downward  pressure  on  cattle  prices,  resulting  from 
heavy  marketings,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  1  announced  beef 
purchase  programs.    Through  May  1,  26.1  million  pounds  of  frozen  USDA  Choice 
roasts  and  ground  beef  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $lU.7  million;  24.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  canned  beef  in  natural  juices  at  a  cost  of  $12.8  million.  The 
frozen  beef  is  for  distribution  to  schools  and  institutions,  and  the  canned 
beef  is  for  use  in  the  needy  family  program. 

Purchases  of  canned  chopped  meat  consisting  primarily  of  pork  for  needy 
families  were  discontinued  on  March  k  when  the  program  was  shifted  to  the  pro- 
curement of  canned  beef.    From  the  beginning  of  the  chopped  meat  program  on 
September  16  to  its  temination,  total  purchases  amoiinted  to  104.5  million 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  $37.1  million. 

USDA  discontinued  purchases  of  lard  for  schools,  institutions  and  the 
needy  on  April  8.    A  total  of  $13.4  million  was  spent  for  110.0  million  pounds 
under  the  program  which  began  September  16. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  programs  are  provided  \inder  Sec.  32,  Public 
Law  320.    All  products  purchased  are  prepared  from  animals  slaughtered  and 
processed  within  the  United  States. 
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U.  S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 


By 

George  R.  Rockwell,  Jr. 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division,  ERS 


There  is  currently  an  active  interest  in  U.  S.  trade  with  other 
comtries  in  meat  and  other  livestock  products.  This  has  developed 
mainly  because  of  concern  over  the  recent  fast  rise--until  this  year — 
in  beef  imports  into  the  United  States.  Increased  imports  of  lamb  and 
mutton  have  also  contributed  to  this  concern.  Meanwhile,  U.  S.  exports 
of  meat  and  other  livestock  products  have  also  been  increasing  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  summari'^.e  some  of  these  de- 
velopments and  to  show  their  importance  in  relation  to  U.  S.  production 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products.     It  offers  a  brief  picture  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  livestock  and  livestock  products  trade  with 
other  countries. 


The  value  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade  in  livestock  and  livestock  products 
Exports 

In  1963^  U.  S.  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  were  valued  at 
$676  million.    The  value  of  inedible  tallows  and  greases  was  the  largest  class 
of  meat  animal  products  exports,  followed  by  hides  and  skins,  meats  other  than 
poultry  and  variety  meats,  lard,  and  variety  meats,     (table  A). 

In  all  recent  years,  inedible  tallow  and  greases,  and  hides  and  skins 
have  ranked  in  that  order  in  value  of  U,  S,  meat  animal  product  sales  abroad. 
The  value  of  lard  exports  in  19^3  was  larger  than  in  I961  and  I962  but  was 
down  from  earlier  years,  due  more  to  a  decline  in  price  than  to  a  decrease  in 
volume  of  exports . 

Imports 

The  United  States  is  a  net  importer  of  livestock  products .    The  value 
of  such  imports  in  19^3  was  $893  million.    Meat  was  the  largest  import  item. 
Most  of  this  was  red  meat;  imports  of  poultry  meat  were  valued  at  less  than 
$0.5  million,  (table  B). 

Unmanufactured  wool  was  next  in  value  of  imports,  smd  live  animals  were 
third.    Although  the  United  States  is  a  net  exporter  of  hides  and  skins,  the 
value  of  imports  of  these  products  ranked  fourth. 
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Table    A.--U.  S.  agricultural  exports:    Animals  and  products,  and  total,  I958-63 


1958 

1959 

i960 

1961 

1962 

:  1963  1/ 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

Meats  and  products,  other  than 
variety  and  poultry  meats 

50,561 

50,735 

51,396 

54,078 

51,213 

67,843 

Variety  meats 

15,790 

i9,toi 

24,668 

27,075 

25,314 

31,681 

Hides  and  skins 

55,759 

62,808 

76,400 

86,153 

82,900 

74,577 

Lard 

52,296 

60,210 

60,618 

46,687 

40,635 

48,531 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases 

97,379 

113,124 

112,870 

132,706 

105,142 

122,282 

Animals,  live 

17,323 

26,7^+8 

24,693 

24,474 

21,380 

28,128 

Dairy  products 

188,312 

133,268 

117,114 

134,283 

130,716 

181,165 

Poultry  meat 

17,011 

35,869 

49,656 

67,270 

75,785 

56,850 

Total  animals  and  products  2/ 

5^+9,872 

569,829 

575,768 

633,853 

590,110 

676,383 

■  Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Mllion 
dollars 

Total  agricultural  exports 

■  3,855 

3,955 

4,832 

5,024 

5,034 

5,584 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  "food  exported  for  relief  or  charity." 


Table    B. — U,  S.  agricultural  imports  for  consumption:    Animals  and  products, 

and  total,  I958-63 


1958 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

:    1963  1/ 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

1,000 
dollars 

>feats  2/ 

320,189 

382,863 

311,073 

371,697 

445,740 

502,812 

Hides  Eind  skins 

51,767 

84,427 

67,606 

61,266 

62,641 

58,861 

Animals,  live 

146,653 

97,857 

76,072 

105,422 

122,036 

81,310 

Dairy  products 

45,440 

49,477 

49,896 

54,335 

54,166 

55,289 

V/ool,  unmanufactured, 
excluding  free 

84,431 

101,033 

84,965 

89,961 

120,003 

111,322 

Total  animals  and  products 

700,277 

764,344 

644,183 

736,736 

883,948 

893,361 

Million 
dollars 

IGllion 
dollars 

I-Iillion 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

I-lillion 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Total  agricultural  imports 

3,881 

4,099 

3,824 

3,691 

3,868 

4,012 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Excludes  sausage  casings  and  meat  extracts. 
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Foreign  Trade  in  Meat  \J 

Most  of  the  high  quality  meat  produced  in  the  United  States  is  consumed 
domestically  and  only  small  amounts  are  exported.    The  difference  in  income 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  is  one  of  the  reasons .     In  coun- 
tries where  meat  consumption  is  smaller  on  s  per  capita  basis,  or  of  lower  average 
quality,  incomes  generally  are  not  high  enough  to  enable  consumers  to  pay  the 
prices  which  wo\ild  be  necessary  to  bid  high  quality  meat  away  from  U.  S.  con- 
sumers.    In  some  other  countries  where  incomes  are  high  and  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  high  quality  meat  is  large,  such  as  Canada,  domestic  production  is  large 
enough  to  hold  prices  at  levels  which  generally  do  not  encourage  imports  from 
the  United  States.    Occasionally,  prices  in  these  countries  rise  in  relation  to 
U.  S.  prices,  because  of  comparative  shortages  of  domestic  supplies.  This 
situation  then  provides  a  favorable  market  for  U.  S.  meat.     Such  shortages  of 
domestic  supplies  in  other  countries  sometimes  are  the  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  that  have  affected  supplies  ajid  prices  of  grain  and  other 
feeds  or  in  other  ways  affected  livestock  production.     They    develop  also  because 
producers  sometimes  underestimate  future  market  conditions.    Output  then  fails 
to  keep  pace  with  demand  and  prices  rise.     However,  these  situations  are  tem- 
porary because  high  prices  encourage  livestock  producers  in  those  countries  to 
increase  their  output. 

Domestic  production  provides  most  of  the  high  quality  meat  consumed  in 
the  United  States.    An  exception  is  canned  hams  and  pork  shoulders.  These 
imported  products  are  regarded  as  specialty  items  and  usually  sell  at  higher 
prices  than  U.  S.  canned  hams  and  shoulders.     Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Poland  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  these  imported  products. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  imports  substantial  quantities  of  lower 
priced  meats  used  chiefly  in  making  hamburger  and  processed  products  such  as 
frankfurters  and  luncheon  meats.     Boneless  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  are  imported 
for  these  purposes.    These  three  products  together  in  I963  accounted  for  about 
three-fourths  of  U.  S.  total  red  meat  imports,  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent 
basis. 

The  United  States  also  imports  large  quantities  of  canned  beef.    Most  of 
this  is  canned  corned  beef,  a  product  that  is  not  ordinarily  produced  in  volume 
in  this  country.    Almost  all  canned  beef  imports  come  from  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.     In  19^3  canned  beef  accoimted  for  about  13  percent  of 
total  beef  imports,  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis.     This  volume  of  canned 
beef  imports  was  equal  to  about  I.3  percent  of  total  U.  S.  beef  production. 

In  1963?  U.  S.  total  imports  of  red  meat  amoiinted  to  about  2  billion 
pounds,  a  record.     U.  S.  exports  of  red  meat  were  I76  million  poxinds,  the 
largest  amount  since  1956. 

Beef  accounted  for  about  8I  percent  of  red  meat  imports,  carcass  weight 
equivalent,  in  1963-     Pork  accoianted  for  about  11  percent,  mutton  foi  6  percent, 
and  lamb  and  veal  each  accoimted  for  about  1  percent. 

1/  This  article  was  developed  from  infonnation  supplied  by  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  USDA. 
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Commodity 

1958 

1959 

:     i960  : 

1961 

:  1962 

1963  1/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 

Beef 

Fresh  or  frozen 

6,1 

7.7 

9.2 

9.6 

8.9 

7.9 

Canned 

1.7 

2.8 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

Pickled  or  cured 

19.2 

19.0 

20.2 

20.8 

17.8 

19.4 

Other 

3.7 

3.2 

2.7 

2.1 

2.2 

Total 

31.3 

33.1 

3U.6 

3^.8 

30.9 

31.6 

Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 

^  '  y 

Total  (includes  canned) 

1,3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 

7.3 

13.2 

22.5 

38.1 

35.4 

^y  "  ^ 

105 .7 

Hajns  and  shoulders. 

not  cooked 

19-9 

21.k 

1^.3 

7.6 

6.0 

7.4 

Hams  and  sho\ilders, 

canned 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.5 

1.1 

Other  canned 

5.2 

h.6 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

Other 

28.8 

38.3 

33.4 

2k. 0 

23.6 

26.0 

Total 

61.8 

79.1 

75.9 

72.3 

66.9 

141.9 

Lamb  and  mutton 

2.h 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

1.5 

Total  red  meat 

96.8 

115-7 

113.7 

110.2 

101.5 

176.0 

Variety  Meats  (product  veight) 

91.0 

118.2 

123.5 

124.5 

157.9 

Animal  Fats 

Lard 

388.8 

60k. 2 

620.0 

i+16.6 

422.1 

537.7 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases  2/ 

1,112.1 

l,i+57.3 

1,695.8 

l,8oU.ii 

1,595.2 

1,871.7 

Edible  tallow  and  greases  3/~ 

5.1 

12.9 

11.8 

5.6 

4.4 

Mohair 

(clean  content) 

13.2 

18.6 

13.5 

13.5 

12.5 

l4.2 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Hides  and  Skins 

Cattle 

5,398 

k,0&k 

6,888 

7,646 

7,119 

7,971 

Calf 

2,35*+ 

l,h26 

1,6U7 

1,992 

1,712 

l,6o4 

Kip 

715 

483 

k82 

520 

343 

253 

Sheep  and  lamb 

■  1,365 

1,927 

2,357 

2,4l6 

2,179 

2,881 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  for  Breeding 

25,582 

50,729 

32,190 

24,012 

18,039 

23,155 

Hogs 

907 

12,722 

6,616 

8,215 

3,330 

3,899 

Sheep  and  Lambs  k/ 

n,^8i 

21,912 

36,J+39 

27,848 

37,336 

31^93 

1/  Preliminary^  ~  — —  — — 

2/  Includes  inedible  animal  oils,  greases,  fats,  and  tallow. 
3/  Includes  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock,  and  edible  tallow. 
Sheep  only  beginning  September  1963. 
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Xtem 

:  1958 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lux  X  . 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Th 
xu  . 

Meat  (carcass  weight  equivalent) 

Beef 

Boneless,  fresh  or  frozen 

680.3 

556  8 

76I4-  Q 

X,  JjDj  •  J 

Bone-in,  fresh  or  frozen 

:  58.9 

39.1 

II4-.7 

25.1 

18.8 

19.9 

Total  fresh  or  frozen 

719.5 

571.1^ 

790.0 

1,201.6 

1,383.1+ 

:       22k. 6 

187.  U 

ISl  s 

188.6 

xup .  ( 

Pickled  or  c\ired 

:  7.2 

8.1+ 

1.1 

1.1 

.6 

.7 

Other 

190.3 

131.8 

36.1 

I4-I.O 

1+6.3 

1+7.2 

Total 

8qs 
^yj  •  ? 

X  ,  UH-  (  .  J. 

X  f\JC\J  .  ^ 

X,M-Xf  .  j 

Veal 

16.1 

IS  ^ 

16  s 

xu .  ^ 

'-J  'J 

26.1+ 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 

Sl.l 

I45.l1 

^8  U 

^6  6 

kn  R 

■57  n 

Hams  and  shoulders. 

not  cooked 

2.7 

5.6 

6.2 

5.9 

6.3 

7.1+ 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

cajaned 

128.2 

122.5 

133.3 

135.6 

I5I+.9 

165.2 

Other 

11.1 

9.5 

7.8 

9.1 

II+.2 

16.1+ 

Total 

193.1 

186.0 

185.6 

187.2 

215.9 

226.1 

Lamb 

6.8 

12.14- 

10.9 

1'^.2 

x^  .  c. 

18  9 

xij  .  y 

Mutton 

3i^.3 

^k.^ 

71^.6 

89.8 

130.0 

125.7 

Total  red  meat 

1,1^3.3 

-L,353.3 

1,01+8.1 

1,325.1 

1,798.8 

2,0k9.7 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

2.1 

2.3 

1.8 

2.0 

Wool  (clean  basis) 

Dutiable 

67.1 

100.5 

7l|-.3 

90.3 

125.8 

109.2 

A-ric,  .  u 

J^-y^- .  u 

K)i'y 

1  R7  1 

1  k^  S 

XUU  •  u 

lay .  ( 

POP  p 

OhT  7 

i—\jy  .  £1 

P77  9 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Hid.€s  sind.  Skins 

Cattle 

14-17 

1,025 

332 

2914- 

1H3 

361 

Calf 

555 

l,10li- 

860 

76I+ 

669 

875 

J?  J 

14-62 

661 

778 

1  0^7 

L^Xl^^           CUllVaL       >  "if  11  f  ' 

26 , 582 

27  702 

27  90^ 
^ 1 , y^j 

27.k82 

26 , 310 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  2/ 

1,126,213 

688,056 

614^+,  550 

1,022,799 

1,232,256 

833,716 

Hogs  2/7  ^ 

:  9,09i^ 

2,367 

6,162 

3,151 

3,277 

l+,323 

Sheep  and  Lambs  2/ 

39,769 

75,521 

1^9,767 

979 

20,81+5 

3,091 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Dutiable;  not  for  breeding. 

3/  Imports  reported  in  pounds ;  po\inds  converted  to  200-pound  hog  equivalent . 
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Total  Red  Meat 

U.  S.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

BIL.  LB.  *  


1958       1959       1960       1961       1962  1963° 

^CARCASS   WEIGHT   EQUIVALENT  ^  PRELIMINARY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  ERS  2832  -  64  (4)      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Table  E  .--Total  red  meat:  U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  in  relation 
to  domestic  production,  1958-63  1/ 


Year 

Net  ; 
imports  \ 

Percentage  of  U.  S, 

production 

:     Production  : 

Impxirts 

:  Exports 

Imports  [ 

Exports  1 

Net  imports 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1958 

25,658 

1,143.3 

96.8 

1,046.5 

4.5 

0.4 

4.1 

1959 

27,319 

1,353.3 

115.7 

1,237.6 

5.0 

0.4 

4.5 

1960 

28,208 

1,048.1 

113.7 

934.4 

3.7 

0.4 

3.3 

1961  : 

28,585 

1,325.1 

110.2 

1,214.9 

4.6 

0.4 

4.2 

1962 

28,961 

1,798.8 

101.5 

1,697.3 

6.2 

0.6 

5.9 

1963  2/  : 

30,559 

2,049.7 

176.0 

1,873.7 

6.7 

0.7 

6.1 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Pork  was  the  largest  meat  export  item  in  19^3^  amounting  to  lk2  million 
pounds.    This  was  8l  percent  of  total  red  meat  exports.    From  1958  through  1962, 
pork  exports  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  U.  S.  red  meat  exports.    In  I963 
the  market  for  U.  S.  pork  was  unusually  good  in  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan.    In  fact,  almost  all  of  the  increase  in  U.  S.  red  meat  exports  in  I963 
over  1962  was  due  to  larger  sales  of  pork. 

Beef  exports  made  up  18  percent  of  U.  S.  red  meat  exports,  lamb  and 
mutton  exports  together  accounted  for  about  l.k  percent,  and  veal  exports  for 
about  0.6  percent. 

Beef 

The  largest  meat  import  item  in  I963  "was  fresh  or  frozen  boneless  beef. 
Boneless  beef  imports  amounted  to  82  percent  of  total  beef  imports,  carcass 
weight  equivalent,  and  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  red  meat  imports. 
Boneless  beef  has  accounted  for  most  of  the  growth  in  meat  imports  since  1958. 

The  recent  agreements  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  to  limit 
meat  shipments  to  the  United  States  will  affect  boneless  beef  imports  more  than 
any  other  meat  item.    These  countries  supply  most  of  the  U.  S.  imports  of  this 
product.    In  1963^  they  accounted  for  85  percent  of  U.  S.  boneless  beef  imports. 
Mexico  supplied  7  percent,  and  8  percent  came  from  other  countries.  This 
product  is  somewhat  similar  to  domestic  cow  beef.    Leanness  is  one  of  its 
characteristics  and  large  quantities  are  used  interchangeably  with  domestic  cow 
beef  for  hamburger  and  in  making  meat  products  such  as  frankfurters  and  luncheon 
meats.    Frozen  veal  also  is  imported  for  this  purpose,  but  veal  imports  are 
small  by  comparison.    In  I963  the  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  fresh  or  frozen 
veal  imports  was  26. k  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,363*5  million  pounds  of 
boneless  beef  imports.     Fresh  or  bone-in  beef  imports  also  are  small.  They 
amounted  to  19-9  million  pounds  in  1963' 

Canned  beef,  13  percent  of  total  beef  imports  in  1963  (carcass  weight 
equivalent  basis),  is  the  only  other  important  beef  import  item. 

Total  beef  imports  in  1963^  carcass  weight  equivalent,  were  equal  to 
about  10  percent  of  U.  S.  domestic  production.     Exports  amounted  to  about  0.2 
percent  of  domestic  production.    V/hen  beef  and  veal  are  considered  together, 
net  imports  in  I963  amounted  to  about  9' 5  percent  of  U.  S.  beef  and  veal  produc- 
tion. 

The  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been  a  net  exporter  of  pickled 
and  cured  beef.    This  product  usually  accounts  for  about  three-fifths  of  U.  S. 
beef  exports.     Canada  takes  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  and  the  rest  goes 
to  the  Caribbean  area  and  some  other  countries. 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen  pork  is  the  largest  pork  item  in  U.  S.  export  trade. 
Since  I96O,  fresh  or  frozen  pork  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  carcass 
weight  equivalent  of  total  pork  exports.     In  1963?  fresh  or  frozen  pork  was 
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U.  S.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


1958      1959       1960       1961       1962  1963° 

*  CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  O  PRELIMINARY 
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Table  F. —  Beef  and  veal:  U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  inports  in  relation 
to  domestic  production,  1958-63  1/ 


Net 
imports 

Percentage  of  U.  S. 

production 

Year 

:     Production  : 

Imports 

:  Exports 

Imports 

Exports  \ 

Net  imports 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1958 

14.516 

909.0 

32.6 

876.5 

6.3 

0.2 

6.0 

1959 

14,588 

1,063.2 

34.4 

1,028.8 

7.3 

0.2 

7.1 

I960 

15,835 

775.5 

35.8 

739.7 

4.9 

0.2 

4.7 

1961 

:  16,342 

1,037.1 

36.0 

1.001.2 

6.3 

0.2 

6.1 

1962 

16,311 

1,440.0 

32.1 

1,407.9 

8.8 

0.2 

8.6 

1963  2/ 

17,350 

1,679.0 

32.6 

1,646.3 

9.7 

0.2 

9.5 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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BIL. 
12 


8 


B.  * 


1958 


1959  1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


*  CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  OpREL/M/NAR^ 
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Table  G,--Pork,  excluding  lard:  U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  innports  in  relation 
to  domestic  production,  1958-63  1/ 


Year 

:     Production  : 

Imports 

Net  ' 
imports  . 

Percentage  of  U.  S. 

production 

:  Exports 

Imports 

Exports  \ 

Net  imports 

:       Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1958 

:  10,454 

193.1 

61.8 

131.3 

1.8 

0.6 

1.3 

1959 

11,993 

186.0 

79.1 

106.9 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

I960 

11,605 

185.6 

75.9 

109.7 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1961  : 

11,411 

187.2 

72.3 

114.9 

1.6 

0.6 

1.0 

1962  1 

11,841 

215.9 

66.9 

149,0 

1.8 

0.6 

1.3 

1963  2/  : 

12,439 

226.1 

141.9 

84.2 

1.8 

1.1 

0.7 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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a'bout  tliree -fourths  of  the  total.    The  rest  of  U.  S.  pork  exports  consists  of 
a  variety  of  snail  volume  items,  including  hams  and  shoulders — both  not  cooked 
and  canned — and  other  canned  pork  products. 

Between  1958  and  1963^  canned  hams  and  shoulders  accounted  for  about 
two-thirds  to  almost  three-fourths  of  total  U.  S.  pork  imports,  on  a  carcass 
weight  equivalent  basis.    Fresh  or  frozen  pork  accounted  for  between  a  sixth 
and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  in  these  years. 

Total  U.  S.  pork  imports  on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis  are  larger 
than  exports.    Since  1958,  imports  ranged  from  1.6  percent  to  1.8  percent  of 
domestic  production,  and  exports' from  0.6  to  0.7  percent,  except  in  I963  when 
exports  equaled  1.1  percent  of  production.    Therefore,  annual  net  imports  of 
pork  since  1958  ranged  from  0.7  percent  to  I.3  percent  of  domestic  production. 

Record  exports  of  pork  and  pork  p3X)ducts  were  the  most  notable  develop- 
ment in  U.  S.  exports  of  meat  and  livestock  products  in  I963.    The  carcass 
equivalent  of  pork  exports  was  129-3  million  pounds,  almost  double  I962  exports 
The  largest  increase  from  1962  was  in  fresh  and  frozen  pork,  the  largest  pork 
export  item,  but  other  major  export  items  such  as  hams  and  shoulders  not  cooked 
canned  hams  and  shoulders,  and  other  canned  pork  also  showed  increases. 

This  large  increase  in  U.  S.  pork  exports  was  due  chiefly  to  short 
supplies  in  Canada.    However,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  Japanese 
demand  and  some  pork  was  shipped  to  Western  Europe  late  in  the  year. 

Domestic  pork  supplies  in  Japan  were  large  in  1962  and  the  livestock 
Promotion  and  Stabilization  Corporation,  a  semigovemmental  Japanese  agency, 
purchased  almost  10  million  pounds  of  Japanese  boneless  pork  during  the  year 
to  support  prices.    Then  domestic  production  declined  and  by  early  I963  the 
Corporation  had  sold  most  of  its  stocks.    By  midyear  it  was  apparent  that 
domestic  production  in  1963  would  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  growing  demand,  except  at  sharply  higher  prices.    Prices  continued  to  rise 
and  by  late  summer  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  preparations 
for  emergency  imports  of  pork  from  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  the  United  States. 
U.  S.  meat  exports  to  Japan  totaled  17'^  million  pounds  in  1963^  compared  with 
115^000  pounds  in  1962  and  800,000  in  196I.    Most  of  the  increase  in  1963  was 
in  fresh  or  fixDzen  pork.    Exports  of  beef  and  veal,  variety  meats,  and  canned 
baby  food  also  were  up. 

Pork  production  in  Canada  in  I963  "was  low  because  of  the  1961  drought. 
Prices  were  high  in  relation  to  U.  S.  prices  and  U.  S.  exports  to  Canada  rose 
appreciably  to  a  total  of  dk.^  million  pounds,  product  weight,  up  250  percent 
from  1962. 

Exports  of  pork  to  Canada  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large  in  196^4-  because 
of  somewhat  higher  U.  S.  prices  and  lower  Canadian  prices.    A  larger  supply 
of  feed  grains  in  Canada  this  year  with  not  much  change  in  price  from  1963 
has  contributed  to  farmers'  intentions  to  increase  farrowings.    The  Canadian 
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Department  of  Agriculture  has  forecast  l^Gk  marketings  in  the  first  quarter  up 
12  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  up  9  percent  in  the  second  quarter,  and  up  6 
percent  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Pork  production  in  the  European  Economic  Community  countries  (EEC)  in 
1963  was  low,  partly  "because  severe  winter  weather  in  1962  had  caused  serious 
hog  death  losses.    Shortages  were  particularly  acute  in  Belgium  and  France. 
Of  the  important  hog  producing  countries  in  Europe,  only  Denmark  showed  an  in- 
crease from  1962  in  hog  numbers  and  pork  production.    Consumer  demand  also  was 
unusually  strong.     Short  domestic  supplies  throughout  the  EEC  and  the  higher 
prices  which  followed  made  these  markets  more  willing  to  tak;e  imports  from 
other  countries  than  in  1962.    Hogs  and  hog  carcasses  "became  subject  to  the 
variable  import  levy  system  in  the  EEC  on  July  30^  19^2.    This  haul  the  effect 
of  raising  prices  of  U.  S.  pork  in  EEC  countries  and  discouraging  imports  from 
the  United  States.    It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  European  pork  shortages 
were  so  severe  that  several  measures  were  required  to  check  excessive  price 
rises.    Belgium,  for  instance,  forbade  pork  exports  and  extended  premiums  to 
pork  importers.    These  conditions  led  to  a  general  reduction  on  January  1,  196^4-, 
of  import  levies  by  all  EEC  countries  on  pork  and  hogs  from  non-EEC  countries.^ 
To  some  extent,  this  offset  the  effects  of  the  variable  import  levy  system 
instituted  in  1962.    The  recent  tariff  reductions  have  increased  potential  U.  S. 
exports  to  some  countries  in  the  EEC,  notably  France.    German  levies  are  consid- 
erably higher  than  those  in  France  because  of  higher  German  pork  prices,  and 
carcass  pork  imports  from  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  by  Germany' s 
dollar  import  program. 

Higher  import  duties  on  pork  cuts,  pork  variety  meats,  and  lard  from 
non-EEC  countries  were  put  into  effect  in  all  EEC  countries  on  September  2,  1963* 
This  is  not  expected  to  affect  U.  S.  exports  of  variety  meats  very  much  in  the 
immediate  future  because  U.  S.  prices  are  competitive  and  levies  on  trade  among 
EEC  members  were  raised  at  the  same  time.    U.  S.  exports  in  future  years,  how- 
ever, will  be  affected  more  adversely  as  levies  on  trade  among  EEC  members  are 
reduced  and  eventually  eliminated.    The  new  regulations  have  placed  U.  S.  lard 
exports  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  exports  from  other  suppliers.    It  is 
expected  that  U.  S.  lard  exports  to  EEC  countries,  especially  to  Germany  which 
has  been  by  far  the  largest  EEC  market,  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  a  result. 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

U.  S.  exports  of  lamb  and  mutton  are  very  small,  amounting  to  1.5-2.6 
million  pounds  annually  since  1958'    Both  lamb  imports  and  mutton  imports,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  several  times  larger  than  total  U.  S.  lamb  and  mutton 
exports  in  recent  years. 

Mutton  imports  are  several  times  as  large  as  lamb  imports.  Since  1958^ 
mutton  imports  ranged  from  3^' 3  million  pounds  to  I3O.O  million  while  lamb  im- 
ports ranged  from  6.8  million  to  18.9  million. 
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U.  S.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

BIL.  LB  *  


Lamb 


Exports  I  Lomb  &  mutton  ) 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


*  CARCASS  WEIGHT   EQUIVALENT.  O  p  k  £  lI  MIN  A  RY . 

A  TOTAL  LAMB  AND  TOTAL  MUTTON  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATED  FROM  SLAUGHTER   UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  ERS  2831  -  64  (  4)      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Table    H. — Iftmb  and  mutton:    U.  S.  imports,  exi»rts,  and  net  imports  in 
relation  to  domestic  production,  I958-63  1/ 


Year 


Lamb 


Production 
2/ 


Imports 


5uant ity 


Percentage 
of 

production 


Mutton 


Production 
2/ 


Imports 


Quantity- 


Percentage 
of 

production 


1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 


Mil,  lb. 

61+8,1 
701.8 
720.lt 
783.7 
758.0 
726.9 


Mil,  lb. 

6.8 
9.5 
12.k 
10.9 
13.2 
IB. 9 


Pet. 

1.0 
1.3 
1.7 
l.k 
1.7 
2.6 


Mil,  lb. 

39.9 
36.2 
1+7.6 
1+8.3 
51.0 
'*3.1 


Mil,  lb. 

9*^.7 
71+.6 
89.8 
130.0 
125.7 


Pet. 

86.0 
261.6 
156.7 
185.7 
25I+.9 
291.6 


Lamb 

and  mutton 

combined 

Imports 

Exports  • 

Net 

imports 

Production  : 

:  Percentage 

:  Percentage  : 

:  Percentage 

Quantity 

:  of 

:  Quajitity 

of  : 

Quant  ity 

:  of 

:  production 

;  production  : 

:  production 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

1958 

688 

1+1.2 

6.0 

2.1+ 

0.3 

38.8 

5.6 

1959 

738 

IOI+.2 

ll+.l 

2.2 

0.3 

101.9 

13.8 

i960 

768 

87.0 

11.3 

2.0 

0.3 

85.0 

11.1 

1961 

832 

100.7 

12.1 

2.0 

0.2 

98.8 

11.9 

1962 

809 

11+3-2 

17.7 

2.6 

0.3 

II+O.6 

17.1+ 

1963  3/ 

768 

11+4.7 

18.8 

1-5 

0.2 

II+3.2 

18.6 

2/  Total  lamb  and  total  mutton  production  estimated  from  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection. 
_3/  Preliminary. 
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Lamb  imports  are  equal  to  only  a  small  part  of  U.  S.  Isaab  production, 
while  mutton  imports  exceed  U.  S.  mutton  production  "by  a  wide  margin.  However, 
the  comparison  for  mutton  is  not  very  meajiingful  "because  domestic  mutton  pro- 
duction is  very  small.    In  the  past  3  years,  lamh  production  under  Federal 
inspection  has  been  about       percent  and  mutton  production  only  about  6  percent 
of  total  lamb  and  mutton  production. 

Lamb  imports  have  increased  in  recent  years  but  still  are  relatively 
small  compared  to  domestic  production.    Lamb  imports  were  equal  to  about  1  per- 
cent of  U.  S.  lamb  production  in  1958  and  to  about  2.6  percent  in  1963.  (Total 
lamb  and  total  mutton  production  is  estimated  from  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection. ) 

Mutton  imports  also  have  increased  since  1958.  In  I960,  mutton  imports 
were  a  little  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  domestic  production  and  in  I963 
were  almost  3  times  as  large. 

Mutton  imports  will  be  reduced  from  the  1963  level  because  of  the  recent 
agreement  with  Australia  to  limit  meat  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia is  the  only  important  foreign  supplier  of  mutton  to  the  U.  S.  market, 
furnishing  95  percent  of  U.  S.  total  imports  in  1963-    New  Zealand  supplied 
most  of  the  remaining  imports. 

Trade  in  Live  Animals 

Cattle  account  for  most  of  the  U,  S.  trade  in  live  animals.  Feeder 
stock  is  a  large  part  of  total  cattle  imports.    Feeder  stock  comes  almost 
entirely  from  Canada  and  Mexico.    Canada  also  sends  some  livestock  to  slaughter 
in  the  United  States.    There  also  is  some  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  dairy 
cattle,  mostly  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Almost  all  of  U.  S.  live  cattle  exports  are  breeding  stock  for  herd 
improvement.    Live  cattle  exports  for  breeding  in  I963  were  23,155  herd,  up 
from  18,039  in  I962  but  below  exports  in  other  recent  years.    About  1,000  cattle 
were  exported  for  slaughter  in  1963.    vniile  this  trade  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  many  other  products  of  the  livestock  industry,  it  has  larger  implications 
for  future  livestock  production  and  meat  consumption  than  the  figures  suggest. 
In  Latin  American  countries  particularly,  there  is  great  interest  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  domestic  cattle  and  other  livestock. 

Trade  in  Byproducts 

The  high  level  of  U.  S.  meat  production  yields  larger  quantities  of 
byproducts  than  can  be  consumed  in  this  country  at  present  prices.    An  important 
part  of  U.  S.  output  of  byproducts,  therefore,  is  sold  abroad.    The  principal 
byproducts  entering  significantly  into  U.  S.  export  trade  are  variety  meats, 
lard,  tallow  and  grease,  and  hides  and  skins.    The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  these  byproducts,  except  hides  and  skins.    Their  value  in 
U.  S.  export  trade  is  substantially  larger  than  the  value  of  red  meat  exports. 
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Variety  meats 

Most  U.  S.  exports  of  variety  meats  go  to  Europe.    West  Germany  has  been 
our  best  customer  for  a  number  of  years,  accounting  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  U.  S.  variety  meat  exports.    The  United  Kingdom  ajad  the  Netherlands  each 
account  for  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total,  and  France  for  more  than  a  tenth. 
Shipments  to  all  other  countries  are  small. 

Variety  meat  exports  totaled  158  million  pounds  in  1963^  up  27  percent 
from  1962  and  a  record.    Larger  shipments  to  Western  Europe  accounted  for  most 
of  the  increase. 

Lard 

U.  S.  exports  of  lard  amounted  to  538  million  pounds  in  1963^  27  percent 
more  than  in  I962.    Larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  increase.    The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  largest  importer 
of  lard  from  the  United  States  in  the  postwar  years,  and  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  U.  S.  exports  in  1963.    Cuba  vas  the  next  largest  importer  until  1961. 
Difficulties  with  Cuba  shut  off  shipments  in  that  yeax.    U.  S.  lard  exports  in 
1963  were  just  below  the  1956-60  average  of  5^5  million  pounds,  when  Cuba  was 
an  important  customer. 

Tallow  and  Grease 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease  exports  in  1963  totaled  1,872  million  pounds. 
This  was  17  percent  more  than  in  1962  and  a  new  record. 

Japan  is  the  largest  customer  for  both  tallow  and  inedible  hog  grease. 
The  Netherlands  is  the  second  largest  buyer  of  hog  grease. 

The  outlook  is  for  larger  exports  of  tallow  to  Japan.    A  market  develop- 
ment program  for  U,  S.  tallow  in  Japanese  livestock  rations  was  begun  in  late 
1963  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Renderers  Association.    Output  of  the 
feed  industry  in  Japan  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  hO  percent  annually. 

Spain  has  become  a  cash  buyer  of  tallow  in  recent  years  and  is  buying 
lajTger  quantities. 

Considerable  quantities  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease  are  exported  under 
P.  L.  ^0  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Pakistan,  Taiwan,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Colombia. 

Hides  and  Skins 

U.  S.  exports  of  cattle  hides,  calfskins,  and  kipskins  totaled  9-8  mil- 
lion pieces  in  1963^  up  7  percent  from  the  previous  year.    All  of  the  increase 
was  in  cattle  hides.    Exports  of  calfskins  were  down  about  6  percent  and  exports 
of  kipskins  were  down  about  a  fourth. 
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Japan  continued  to  be,  as  in  all  recent  years,  the  largest  foreign 
"buyer  of  U.  S.  cattle  hides  and  calfskins.    Japanese  purchases  of  cattle  hides 
in  each  of  the  last  3  years  have  "been  from  3  "to  if  times  as  large  as  purchases 
by  any  other  country.    The  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Canada,  and  Mexico  are 
other  large  buyers. 

Exports  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  totaled  2.9  million  pieces  in  19^3?  up 
almost  a  third  from  1962.    Larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  increase.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased 
and  have  been  larger  than  takings  by  any  other  country  in  the  past  3  years. 
Canada,  formerly  the  largest  foreign  buyer,  is  now  in  second  place. 

Trade  in  Wool  and  Mohair 

Wool 

The  United  States  is  a  large  net  importer  of  wool.    Duties  paid  on 
imports  for  use  in  fabrics  are  used  under  the  Wool  Act  of  195^  for  various 
promotional  programs  for  the  U.  S.  sheep  and  lamb  industry  and  for  payments  to 
domestic  wool  producers  to  compensate  them  for  the  difference  between  market 
and  support  prices  for  wool. 

Carpet  wool  imports  are  duty-free.    There  is  virtually  no  domestic 
production. 

Mohair 

The  United  States  produces  a"bout  half  of  the  world  supply  of  mohair. 
Texas  produces  about  97  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total. 

World  trade  in  mohair  is  relatively  large  because  production  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  countries  and  mohair  is  widely  used  in  suitings,  \ipholstery 
materials,  and  more  recently,  fashion  changes  have  increased  its  use  in  sweaters. 
Much  of  the  mohair  exported  by  the  United  States  finds  its  way  back  to  U.  S. 
markets  in  the  form  of  products  manufactured  abroad,  such  as  textiles  and 
sweaters . 

U.  S.  exports  of  mohair  in  I963  amounted  to  lk.2  million  pounds,  clean 
content,  13  percent  more  than  in  I962.    Exports  in  1963  were  larger  than  in 
any  year  since  1959'    Exports  probably  amounted  to  about  60  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  largest  foreign  buyer,  taking 
6.7  million  pounds,  almost  half  of  total  exports.    Exports  to  Japan  were  up 
sharply  to  2.5  million  pounds.    The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  in  that 
order,  were  the  other  major  foreign  buyers. 

Programs  for  increasing  exports  of  U.  S.  livestock  products 

Several  overseas  market  developments  programs  for  U.  S.  livestock 
products  continued  operating  in  I963.    These  included  programs  relating  to 
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dairy  and  beef  "breeding  cattle^  meat  products,  lard,  tallow,  and  hides  and 
skins.    These  programs  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  nationwide  U.  S. 
producer  and  trade  groups.     Among  the  activities  promoting  the  sales  of  hides 
and  leather  abroad  in  19^3  were  a  U.  S.  exhibit  at  the  International  Leather 
Fair  in  London  in  May,  and  participation  in  the  leather  show  in  Paris  in 
September.    A  U.  S.  leather  show  was  held  at  the  Tokyo  Trade  Center  in  March 
I96U.     Mong  other  activities  were  pork  and  feed  grain  promotions  in  Japan. 
Programs  for  promotion  of  feed  grains  and  fats  in  feed  rations  began  in  Italy 
in  April  19^h.    These  programs  are  in  addition  to  regular  trade  promotion 
activities  carried  on  by  agricultural  attaches  abroad. 

The  Meat  Import  Agreements 

Beef  imports  grew  steadilj'"  from  1958  and  in  19^3  vere  at  an  all  time 
high.  2/ 

The  U.  S.  Government  sought  to  reduce  the  level  of  imports  by  asking 
the  countries  supplying  the  major  part  of  the  imports  to  limit  their  shipments 
to  us.     Agreements  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  two  largest  suppliers, 
were  anno\anced  on  February  IT  and  an  agreement  with  Ireland,  the  third  largest 
supplier,  was  reached  on  February  25.    The  agreements  vary  somewhat  but  all 
cover  beef  and  veal  in  all  forms  other  than  canned,  cured,  and  cooked  meats 
and  live  animals.    Mutton  also  is  covered  in  the  agreement  with  Australia. 
Taken  together, they  provide  for  a  moderate  reduction  in  total  imports  in  I96U 
compared  with  1963*    They  also  limit  future  growth  in  imports  considerably 
below  increases  of  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  agreements  were  reached,  information  from  Australia  indicates 
that  Australian  shipments  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  to  the  United  States  in 
1964  are  expected  to  be  substantially  below  the  quantities  permitted  under  the 
agreement.    Beef  and  veal  imports  from  New  Zealand  also  are  expected  to  be 
below  the  amount  permitted.     Shipments  to  the  United  States  from  other  export- 
ing countries  may  also  be  down.    Recently,  the  market  for  beef  has  improved  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe  relative  to  the  United  States .     Some  shipments 
that  ordinarily  would  go  to  the  United  States  are  being  diverted  to  these  mar- 
kets.    In  addition,  there  is  a  short  supply  situation  in  Argentina,  which  is  a 
large  supplier  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe. 


2/    For  a  discussion  of  this  development  and  its  effects  on  U.  S.  cattle 
prices,  see  "The  Import  Situation  for  Beef  and  Veal,"  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  November  19^3 . 
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CO  LA  LAOO 

t-CO  CO  On  On  O 


ONCO  NO  NO  CO  rH 


t—  LA  t—  rH 

o  o  ON  ^- 


O  NO   LACO   ro  LA 


CO  (O  OJ  ON  On  On 

J-   LAJ-   H  rH  fO 


On  CO  o  O  CO  ON 

LA  t— CO  t—  LA  ^ 


ON  t-CO  J-  ^ 


00  C—  OJ  LA  t-  NO 

rH  rH  ro  ro  00  ro 


CO  OJ  H  NO  On  00 

OJ  CO^  ^  ^  LA 


On  LA  t—  LA  LA  CO 

H  CO  H  OJ  H  H 


ON  rH  CO  H  O  rH 

OJ  ro  J-  ^  ^  lA 


lA  ON  On  rH  O  ON 
NO  rH  LA  t—  t—  MD 


NO  OJ  01  t—  J- 


O  OJ  t— NO  H 
OJ  01  CO  lA  LA 




C!  00  ON  O  rH  OJ  CO 

Oj  lA  LA  NO  NO  NO  NO 

On  ON  ON  On  ON  ON 

•-{  r-i  t-{   r-{  r-i 


c 

o 
p> 

s 


J-l  co| 


;  00  ON  O  rH  01  ro 

CO  LA  lANO  NO  NO  NO 

On  ON  C3N  ON  On  ON 

^  iH   rH  rH  rH  rH  pH 


CO  On  O  rH  CVJ  ro 

LA  LAND  NO  NO  NO 

ON  (3N  ON  ON  On  ON 


CO  On  O  rH  OJ  CO 

..  LA  LAND  NO  NO  NO 

rH  On  On  ON  On  On  On 

oi  rH  rH  H  rH  rH  rH 
■P 

O 
EH 


0  -p  >g    ^  cij 

tn  CO  rH  fd  cS 

01  CO  o  O  -p 
3  (U  C  O  cd 
ft  t-l  M  qn  P 

^^Iro)^ 
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Table    7. --United  States  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  lambs 
and  lamb  and  mutton  compared  with  production,  I95O-63 


Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 


:  Imports 

:  Meat 

:  Imports 

Year 

Live  animals  : 

„    ,         :Meat  equiv-:  Meat 
Number         ,    ^  t  / 
:                  :  alent  1/ 

■  Total 
:  ^1 

:  pro- 
:  duct ion 

:  3/ 

:as  a  per- 
rcentage  of 
•.production 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963  ^1 


ULAJ  Dead 

M-i  T  IVi 

nj-X  •   xu  • 

FIX  X  •     X  U  • 

1 

10  76k 

k  7 

*'r\j'-T 

>  1 

Q  8q6 

5  8 

138 

U7 

h29 

14-76 

10,819 

kr.k 

177 

62 

271 

333 

13,953 

2.k 

71 

35 

232 

267 

Ii4-,6l0 

1.8 

296 

93 

229 

322 

15,1^7 

2.1 

i»-3 

211 

16, 09!^ 

1.6 

703 

221 

395 

616 

15,728 

3.9 

1,126 

3^ 

909 

1,2U9 

li+,516 

8.6 

688 

191 

1,063 

1,251^ 

lif,588 

8.6 

61+5 

163 

775 

938 

15,835 

5.9 

1,023 

250 

1,037 

1,287 

16,3U1 

7.9 

1,232 

280 

1,720 

16,311 

10.5 

180 

1,679 

1,859 

17,350 

10.7 

Lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton 


1950  : 

97 

3 

3 

6 

597 

1.0 

1951  : 

11+ 

7 

7 

521 

1.3 

1952  : 

1/ 

1 

6 

6 

61+8 

.9 

1953  : 

1 

3 

3 

729 

.1+ 

195^+ 

1 

2 

2 

73^^ 

.3 

1955  : 

8 

1 

2 

2 

758 

.3 

1956  : 

3 

1 

1 

7I+I 

.1 

1957  : 

18 

1 

k 

5 

707 

.7 

1958  : 

ko 

1 

kl 

1+2 

688 

6.1 

1959  : 

76 

2 

lOi; 

106 

738 

1I+.I+ 

i960  : 

50 

1 

87 

88 

768 

11.5 

1961  : 

1 

6/ 

101 

101 

832 

12.1 

1962  ; 

21 

1 

ii+3 

11+1+ 

809 

17.8 

1963  y  • 

3 

6/ 

li^5 

1I+5 

770 

18.8 

1/  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  imports  of 
cattle  and  for  Isunbs  an  average  30  povmd  carcass. 

2/  Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass 
weight  equivalent. 

3/  Total  production  (including  an  estimate  for  farm  slaughter). 

¥/  Data  are  preliminary. 

5/  L«ss  than  500  head. 

^/  Less  thatn  500,000  pounds. 
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Table  8. --Imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
excluding  breeding  animals,  195^  to  date 


From  Canada 


1                                        Dutiable  cattle 

TOO  pounds 

and  over 

200  to 

Total 

»           Wo    X  Dx  * 

POO 

f^QQ 

1    da  1  ry  i 

pUUllU-b 

*       TM  1  "y  TVs  CT  0  C!  " 

.    puipubcb  . 

:  Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

195^ 

17,633 

46,798 

2,872 

3,377 

70,680 

1955 

.  oc:o 

1 1    c:)i  0 

3,^50 

0  oi  ft 

lift  o^^n 

1956 

22,678 

2,914 

3,571 

1,390 

30,553 

19p  ( 

.  18,857 

186,036 

10,486 

151,059 

366,438 

1958 

19,586 

230,025 

13,580 

373,671 

636,862 

19^?9 

1^,998 

90,259 

30,738 

186,630 

322,625 

i960 

20,2^7 

60,865 

32,079 

140,471 

253,662 

.  2i|,972 

88,660 

28,605 

337,452 

479,689 

15,i^8l 

72,205 

41,315 

351,336 

480,337 

1903  1/  : 

11,861+ 

51,018 

36,618 

148,486 

247,986 

From  Mexico 

1955  2/  : 

56,153 

539 

189,631 

247,747 

1956  : 

1,681+ 

11,124 

848 

96,594 

110,250 

-L9!?  1 

:  J+80 

44,236 

7,914 

283,842 

336,472 

1958 

1,255 

80,589 

3,231 

403,166 

488,241 

1959 

1,597 

45,697 

1,037 

317,095 

365,426 

i960  : 

371 

19,631 

1,773 

369,113 

390,888 

1961 

46 

36,410 

8,655 

497,999 

543,110 

1962  : 

3^ 

36,732 

24,925 

690,228 

751,919 

1963  1/  : 

7 

18,123 

27,120 

540,099 

585,349 

1/  Data  are  preliminary. 

2/  Embargo  which  began  in  February  1952  due  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
removed  January  1,  1955 • 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bxireau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  9- — Rank  of  States  in  live  weight  of  farm 
production  of  meat  amimals,  19^3  l/ 


Cattle  and 

calves 

■           Sheep  and 

lambs 

;  Hogs 

Rank 

State 

Produc - 

:  State 

Produc - 

:  State 

Produc - 

tion 

tion 

t  ion 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1 

,  Texas 

3,195 

Texas 

156 

Iowa 

l+,697 

2 

Iowa 

2,689 

California 

106 

Illinois 

2,911 

3 

Nebraska 

2,010 

Wyoming 

IOI+ 

Indiana 

1,951 

k 

Kansas 

1,962 

Colorado 

101 

Missouri 

1,535 

5 

California 

1,652 

South  Dakota 

92 

Minnesota 

1,1+91 

6 

Minnesota 

1,1+99 

IdaJao 

91 

Nebraska 

1,073 

T 

Missouri 

1,396 

Iowa 

86 

Ohio 

909 

8 

Illinois 

1,378 

Montana 

75 

South  Dakota 

7I+I 

9 

South  Dakota 

1,360 

Utah 

62 

Wisconsin 

717 

10 

Oklahoma 

1,272 

Minnesota 

59 

Kansas 

528 

n 

Colorado 

1,038 

Ohio 

^5 

Kentucky 

1+1+6 

12 

Wisconsin 

1,019 

Oregon 

1+1+ 

North  Carolina 

1+07 

13 

Montana 

806 

New  Mexico 

i^3 

Tennessee 

386 

Ik 

North  Dakota 

712 

Kansas 

1+2 

Georgia 

385 

15 

Indiana 

61+1 

North  Dakota 

1+0 

Texas 

278 

16 

Kentucky 

63I+ 

Illinois 

39 

Michigan 

258 

IT 

Ohio 

631 

Nebraska 

37 

Alabama 

25I+ 

18 

Tennessee 

5I+5 

Missoviri 

31 

Virginia 

216 

19 

Mississippi 

51+1 

Indiana 

28 

Pennsylvania 

151^ 

20 

Idaho 

1+91 

Michigan 

21 

North  Dakota 

1I+8 

21 

Michigan 

1+68 

Arizona 

21 

Mississippi 

13*^ 

22 

Alabama 

1+65 

Washington 

19 

Oklahoma 

133 

23 

Louisiana 

1+37 

Kentucky 

17 

South  Carolina 

129 

21+ 

Oregon 

1+32 

Virginia 

17 

Arkansas 

102 

25 

New  Mexico 

1+29 

West  Virginia 

1I+ 

California 

91 

26 

Wyoming 

l+o6 

Wisconsin 

13 

Florida 

78 

27 

Washington 

396 

Nevada 

12 

Colorado 

70 

28 

Pennsylvania 

391^ 

Oklahoma 

12 

Montana 

63 

29 

Virginia 

392 

Pennsylvania 

10 

Maryland 

53 

30 

Florida 

379 

Tennessee 

8 

Oregon 

51 

31 

Arkansas 

372 

New  York 

7 

Idaho 

1+9 

32 

New  York 

372 

Marylajid 

2 

Washington 

1+1+ 

33 

Georgia 

358 

Maine 

2 

Louisiana 

37 

3k 

Arizona 

331 

North  Carolina 

2 

West  Virginia 

29 

35 

Utah 

222 

Arkansas 

2 

New  York 

29 

36 

North  Carolina 

202 

Louis  iajia 

2 

rfessachusetts 

27 

37 

Nevada 

11+5 

Mississippi 

1 

New  Jersey 

2I+ 

38 

South  Carolina 

131 

New  Jersey 

1 

Utah 

IT 

39 

West  Virginia 

127 

Alabama 

1 

New  Mexico 

15 

ko 

Nferyland 

115 

Connecticut 

2/ 

Wyoming 

13 

ki 

Vermont 

69 

Georgia 

2/ 

Delaware 

13 

k2 

Hawaii 

51 

Massachusetts 

Hawaii 

11 

k3 

New  Jersey 

38 

Vermont 

Arizona 

8 

kk 

Maine 

37 

Alaska 

2/ 

Maine 

6 

^^5 

Connecticut 

27 

Delaware 

New  Hampshire 

1+ 

k6 

Massachusetts 

26 

Florida 

2/ 

Connecticut 

3 

47 

New  Hampshire 

20 

New  Hampshire 

2/ 

Vermont 

3 

1+8 

Delaware 

11 

South  Carolina 

Nevada 

3 

1+9 

Rhode  Island 

1+ 

Rhode  Island 

2/ 

Rhode  Island 

2 

50 

Hawaii 

1 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

2/ 

u.  s. 

30,328 

i,k6i 

20,729 

1/  Live  weight  produced  diiring  year  by  livestock  on  farms  in  50  States .  Preliminary  data. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Table  ID  .--Edible  offals:    Supply  and  distribution,  I95I  to  date 


MAY  196i+ 


Supply 


Distribution 


Total 
produc- 
tion 1/ 


Beginning 
commercial 
stocks 


Imports 


Total 


:  Ending 
.  commer- 
:  cial 
:  stocks 


Commercial 
exports  2/ 


Domestic  disappearance 


Military 


Civilian 


Per 
capita  3/ 


Mil,  lb. 

1,501 
1,577 
1,10k 
1,71+3 
1,853 
1,932 
1,81+9 
1,756 
1,859 
1,922 
l,9hh 
1,968 
2,072 


Mil,  lb. 

59 
61+ 

69 
59 
65 
70 
59 


Mil,  lb. 

1+ 
1 
1 
1 

V 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 


1,561+ 
1,61+2 
1,771+ 
1,803 
1,918 
2,002 
1,908 
1,758 
1,861 
1,921+ 
1,946 
1,971 
2,075 


61+ 
69 
59 
65 

70 
59 
5/ 


Mil,  lb. 

6 
i+ 

29 

1+6 

70 

99 

91 

69 

91 
118 
123 
121+ 
158 


V 

^4 


Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

I.I+9I+ 

1.569 

10,2 

1,686 

10.8 

1,692 

10,6 

1,778 

11.0 

1,81+1+ 

11.2 

1,758 

10.1+ 

1,689 

9.8 

1,770 

10.1 

1,806 

10,2 

1,823 

10.1 

1,81+7 

10.1 

1,917 

10.3 

1/  Production  of  offals  based  on  percentage  of  carcass -weight  meat  production,  including  farm: 
beef  6,7,  veal  10.7,  lamb  and  mutton  5-1,  pork  excluding  lard  6.7  percent.    2/  Beginning  1952  includes 
small  quantities  of  sausage  ingredients  reported  in  Bureau  of  Census  classification  "other  meats  except 
canned  (including  edible  animal  organs)".     3/  Civilian  per  capita.    1+/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.     5/  Not 
reported.    Assumed  no  change  in  stocks  during  the  year. 


Table   ll.--Canned  meat:     Supply  and  distribution,  1951  to  date 


Year 

Federally 
inspected 
production 

1/ 

Imports 

Beginning 
stocks 

!t/ 

Commercial 
exports  and 
shipments 
5/ 

Ending 
stocks 

^/ 

Domestic 

disappearance 

Canned  : 
beef  2/  : 

Canned 
pork  3/ 

Military: 
6/  : 

Civilian 

7/  10/ 

;  Per 
capita 

;  8/i£/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb. 

Lb. 

1951 

1,1+1+1 

154 

31 

27 

21 

35 

2I+6 

1,351 

8.9 

1952 

1,351 

120 

54 

35 

19 

37 

58 

1,1+1+6 

1953 

1,^37 

100 

97 

37 

9/  29 

3i^ 

50 

1,558 

10.0 

195^^ 

1,1+1+1 

85 

113 

9/  32 

9^ 

^k 

1,553 

9.8 

1955 

1,508 

87 

107 

22 

37 

38 

1,659 

10.2 

1956 

1,716 

73 

97 

37 

28 

51 

18 

1,826 

11.0 

1957 

1,659 

95 

108 

51 

57 

23 

1,790 

10.6 

1958 

1,651 

113 

123 

57 

2i+ 

57 

21 

1,81+2 

10.7 

1959 

1,687 

95 

120 

57 

26 

53 

12 

1,868 

10,7 

i960 

1,75^+ 

77 

127 

53 

23 

57 

11 

1,920 

10.8 

1961 

1,896 

95 

125 

57 

21 

56 

21 

2,075 

11.5 

1962 

1,980 

81+ 

158 

56 

17 

59 

27 

2,175 

11.9 

1963 

2,058 

112 

151 

70 

17 

76 

58 

2,21+0 

12.1 

from  Department  of  Commerce.  _3/  Federally  inspected  for  entry.  Data  from  Meat  Inspection  Division,  ARB. 
1+/  Refrigerated  stocks  only.     5/  Includes  shipments  to  Territories.    Data  from  Department  of  Commerce. 

From  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  other  military  records .    7/  Calculated  from 
federally  inspected  supplies  and  distribution  as  shown.    Federally  inspected  production  is  the  largest 
part  of  total  U.  S.  production  of  canned  meats.    8/  Civilian  per  capita.    9/  Includes  small  quantities 
of  canned  beef  and  gravy  procured  by  USDA  and  shipped  abroad  by  CARE.    10 /~ Includes  canned  meat  bought 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  school  lunches  and  eligible  institutions. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  October  19^3  'to  date 


MAY  1964 


CoaEBercially  produced 

Total  3/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

Civilian 

Heat  and 

Civ 

-iian 

consumption 

period 

Prod-uc— 

:  Begin- 
:  ning 
:  stocks 

'  Imports 

1/ 

Exports 
and 
shipments 

Military 

consum'Dtion 
Total  : 

person  2/ 

Produc- 
tion 

Total 

Per 
person 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Beef: 

October 

1,513 

220 

153 

5 

237 

27 

1,617 

8.7 

Hovember 

1,299 

237 

129 

5 

268 

27 

1,365 

7.3 

December 

1,316 

268 

132 

5 

281 

29 

1.401 

7.5 

kth  quarter 

4,128 

220 

l+l4 

15 

281 

83 

4,383 

23-5 

24.1 

Year 

16,0^9 

189 

1,653 

52 

281 

361+ 

17,194 

92.5 

16,1+23 

94.6 

1964 

January 

1,511 

281 

131 

7 

283 

33 

1,600 

8.5 

February 

1,299 

283 

78 

2& 

36 

March 

1,412 

1st  quarter 

4,222 

Veal: 

October 

84 

8 

3 

4/ 

9 

2 

84 

.4 

Hovember 

70 

9 

4 

1 

11 

2 

69 

.4 

December 

67 

11 

3 

13 

4 

64 

•  3 

Itth  quarter 

221 

8 

10 

1 

13 

8 

217 

1.2 

1-3 

Year 

Si*7 

12 

26 

2 

13 

39 

S31 

4.5 

927 

4.9 

1964 

y 

January 

75 

13 

2 

14 

1 

75 

.4 

February 

64 

14 

1 

14 

1 

March 

68 

1st  quarter 

207 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

October 

76 

18 

4 

IB 

79 

.4 

Hovember 

59 

IB 

5 

17 

65 

.3 

December 

60 

17 

14 

1 

18 

% 

72 

.4 

Uth  quarter 

195 

18 

23 

1 

18 

1 

216 

1.2 

1.2 

Year 

757 

15 

145 

1 

18 

3 

895 

4.8 

770 

1^.9 

1964 

January 

71 

19 

17 

y 

18 

89 

.5 

February 

55 

IB 

5 

19 

March 

59 

1st  quarter 

1B5 

Pork: 

October 

1,110 

210 

21 

20 

211 

15 

1,095 

5.9 

Hovember 

1,075 

211 

18 

22 

250 

16 

1,016 

5.4 

December 

1,130 

250 

21 

23 

277 

33 

1,068 

5.7 

kth  quarter 

3,315 

210 

60 

65 

277 

64 

3,179 

17.0 

18.9 

Year 

11,863 

230 

226 

208 

277 

237 

11,597 

62.4 

12,439 

65.5 

I96U 

January 

1,161 

277 

18 

30 

333 

19 

1,074 

5.7 

Februaj-y 

972 

333 

18 

380 

17 

March 

1,051 

1st  quarter 

3,184 

All  meat: 

October 

2,783 

456 

181 

25 

475 

U5 

2,875 

15.4 

Hovember 

2,503 

475 

156 

28 

546 

45 

2,515 

13.5 

December 

2,573 

546 

170 

29 

589 

66 

2,605 

13-9 

Itth  quarter 

7,859 

456 

507 

82 

589 

7,995 

42.8 

45.5 

Year 

29,516 

1+46 

2,050 

263 

589 

6i^3 

30,517 

164.2 

30,559 

169.9 

196i+ 

January 

2,818 

590 

168 

37 

648 

53 

2,838 

15.1 

February 

2,390 

648 

102 

677 

54 

March 

2,590 

1st  quarter 

7,798 

1/  Data  are  preliminary. 
2/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
3/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
5/  Less  than  500,000  poimds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  Emd  meat 


MAY  1964 


Item 

;  Unit 

1963 

1961+ 

:  March 

:  April 

:  February  : 

March 

:  April 

Cattle  ^i^d  calves 

Beef  steers,  slau^ter 

:  Dollars  per 

:  100  pounds 

:  2k 

81+ 

2I+.95 

21 

98 

22 

37 

:  do. 

•■  23 

63 

23.77 

21 

3k 

21 

56 

:  do. 

:  22 

39 

22.73 

20 

59 

20 

80 

:  do. 

:  20 

1+7 

20.1+2 

18 

25 

18 

56 
66 

;  do. 

:  26 

65 

18.1+5 

15 

95 

16 

ATT 

:  do. 

:  23 

30 

23.51 

21 

18 

21 

38 

:  do. 

:  21 

91+ 

22.20 

20 

18 

20 

1+2 

:  do. 

:  22 

07 

22.26 

20 

^+3 

20 

1+8 

Cows,  Chicago 

:  do. 

:  15 

68 

15.86 

13 

1+7 

11+ 

52 

:         do . 

:  15 

52 

15.71+ 

13 

51 

11+ 

58 

do. 

:  11+ 

1+2 

II+.80 

12 

91+ 

13 

75 

:  do. 

:  13 

12 

13.58 

11 

82 

12 

k5 
98 

do. 

:  30 

75 

29.38 

31 

91 

29 

do. 

:  23 

k5 

21+.12 

21 

57 

21 

1+2 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

:  19 

60 

20.30 

18 

10 

18 

60 

do . 

:  11+ 

30 

11+.30 

13 

00 

13 

60 

do. 

•  21 

50 

22.50 

20 

10 

20 

1+0 

do. 

25 

10 

25.30 

23 

30 

23 

30 

Hogs 

Barrows  smd  gilts,  TJ.  S.  Ko.  1,  2  &  3^  Chicago 

do  • 

11+ 

36 

II+.22 

15 

28 

15 

08 

do. 

11+ 

21+ 

ii+.ia 

15 

09 

11+ 

39 

do. 

11+ 

03 

11+ 

39 

11+ 

19 

do. 

11+ 

10 

13.90 

11+ 

75 

11+ 

56 

do. 

11+ 

07 

13.78 

11+ 

70 

11+ 

1+8 

do. 

12 

31 

11.79 

12 

38 

12 

55 

do. 

13 

70 

13.60 

11+ 

30 

11+ 

10 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

1 1 

q 

11.7 

12 

12 

0 

12 

9 

12.6 

13 

2 

12 

7 

Sneep  and  lamus 

Dollars  per 

Sheep 

100  pounds 

do. 

7 

00 

7.00 

6 

95 

3 

30 

,  do. 

6 

57 

6.1+8 

6 

10 

6 

1+0 

Lamb 

do. 

19 

13 

20.00 

20 

95 

23 

00 

do. 

17 

1+6 

17.50 

do. 

17 

70 

18.20 

18 

50 

19 

80 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

281 

288 

269 

278 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  5OO-60O  pounds 

100  pounds 

39 

99 

1+0.59 

38 

81+ 

38 

25 

do. 

39 

11+ 

1+1.75 

1+1 

12 

1+1+ 

69 

Composite  hog  products: 

Including  lard 

Dollars 

15 

70 

15.11+ 

16 

35 

15 

99 

do. 

21 

81+ 

21.06 

22 

71+ 

22 

21+ 

do. 

20 

0I+ 

19.28 

20 

67 

20 

59 

do. 

28 

22 

27.15 

29 

11 

29 

00 

Excluding  lard  : 

do.  : 

17 

93 

17.20 

18 

1^9 

18 

1+2 

do.  : 

32 

02 

30.72 

33 

02 

32 

90 

Retail,  United  States  average  : 

Cents  : 

per  pound 

83 

1 

79.5 

78 

7 

77 

.1+ 

do.  : 

56 

7 

55.1 

56 

3 

56 

1 

do.  : 

71 

0 

72.6 

73 

6 

71+ 

.5 

Index  n\nnber  meat  prices  (BLS)  : 

88 

1+ 

87.2 

86 

3 

86 

6 

Retail  (1957-59=100)  kj  : 

101 

2 

98.3 

99 

0 

97 

9 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
3/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivulent  in  value  to  100  pomds  of  live  hogs. 
kJ  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats. 
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1963 

1964 

Item 

;  Unit  ; 

March  : 

April 

:  February  : 

March  : 

April 

Mpnt.  nn-Imnl   mn-rkpt.l  n^R 

:  : 

136 

129 

130 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

350 

1^7 

525 

384 

98 

137 

1^+3 

133 

Slaughter  xmder  Federal  inspection 

Number  slaughtered 

1,6914- 

1,727 

1,710 

1,878 

995 

1,0^9 

1,023 

1,128 

393 

378 

36!^ 

409 

291 

283 

308 

323 

15 

17 

15 

17 

I4.10 

373 

314-2 

4oo 

1,137 

1,116 

980 

1,035 

6,559 

6,3lf3 

5,898 

6,420 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Avera^ce  live  weight  per  head 

1,058 

1,0514- 

1,078 

1,076 

184 

190 

203 

186 

102 

100 

103 

103 

235 

238 

238 

238 

Average  production 

617 

619 

633 

629 

lOli- 

108 

115 

106 

50 

50 

51 

51 

Ikl 

114-2 

II44 

143 

Pork,  per  100  poimds  live  veight  . . . 

60 

60 

60 

63 

29 

30 

29 

30 

lard,  per  100  poxmds  live  weight  . . • 

12 

13 

12 

12 

Total  production 

:  Million 

l,0l4-l 

1,066 

1,080 

1,178 

^3 

ItO 

39 

42 

57 

55 

50 

52 

925 

901 

845 

915 

187 

189 

173 

189 

CanmierciaJ.  slaughter  l/ 

Number  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

2,137 

2,182 

2,116 

2,316 

600 

54I+ 

511 

586 

1,261 

1,270 

1,088 

1,175 

7, 51^6 

7,353 

6,820 

7,400 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,276 

I.30I4- 

1.299 

l,4l2 

68 

65 

6h 

68 

•  do. 

63 

62 

55 

59 

1.0S6 

1.037 

972 

1,051 

208 

212 

192 

210 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

177 

190 

283 

268 

268 

12 

11 

Ik 

14 

12 

:  21 

23 

18 

18 

16 

275 

333 

333 

382 

398 

557 

637 

729 

773 

794 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  is  published  in 
January,  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
July  1964. 


ERRATA 


The  sentence  in  the  partial  paragraph  on  top  of 
page  41  of  the  November  1963  issue  of  the  Livestock 
and  Meat  Situation  LMS-134,  should  be  corrected  to 
read:  "On  the  other  hand,  a  1 -pound  change  in  the  cow 
beef  plus  import  aggregate  affects  the  Choice  steer 
price  by  about  30  cents." 
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